





as she appeared 


while entering the harbor of Havana on January 25th, 1808. 


This issue contains a Superb Colored Supplement of the war-ship “ Maine,’’ 
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How General Grant Said He Would Capture Havana Fifteen Years Ago. 


A remarkable letter, written by General U. 8. Grant to General Badeau, his intimate friend, almost exactly fifteen years ago, we reproduce in fac-simile, by the courtesy of General 
James Grant Wilson, of New York City, the owner of the precious relic of America’s greatest soldier, The letter reads as follows : 
New York City, Apl. 30th, 18838. 
Dear BaDEAU : ’ 

I beg your pardon for not answering your letter requesting my views about the capabilities of the defences of the harbor of Havana to resist any Navy. I supposed I had answered it, but your last letter 
reminds me that I have not, On my visit to Havana three years ago I had the opportunity of see.ng the forts and armament. Both are formidable, and with »dditions that could easily be made before any 
country could attack them, impregnable from direct attack. But I should not regard H «vana as a difficult place to capture with a combined Army and Navy. It would have to be done however by effecting 
a landing elsewhere and cutting off land communication with Army while the Navy would perform the same service on the water. The hostility of the native population to the Spanish authority would make 
this a comparatively easy task for any first class power, and especially easy for the United States in case of a war with Spain. I have no special news to write you. Buck and Jesse have returned from 
abroad all well. Yours tiuly, U. S. Gray. 
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General Grant’s Remarkable Letter. 


WE print to-day a fac-simile of a remarkable letter, 
written fifteen years ago, by General U. S. Grant to an in- 
timate friend. General Grant tells how easily he believed 
he could capture Havana. His plan of attack seems to 
have been laid out on the lines of his successful assault on 
Vicksburg. What General Grant said he could do fifteen 
years ago we believe this government could do now, in 
case of war. At all events, the letter of the greatest Amer- 
ican general will be read with particular interest. It is 
like a voice from the dead. It may be the voice of pro- 
phecy. 


A Belated Relic of Barbarism. 


E are surprised to find such a progressive public 
man as Senator Elkins opposing the popular 
impulse in this country in favor of the recog- 
nition of Cuban independence. Mr. Elkins is 

reported to have said that ‘‘ the United States has no more 
to do with the war between Spain and Cuba than any other 
nation on earth. I do not think the United States is called 
upon, any more than Mexico or South America, to take 
action now in Cuban matters.” 

Does Senator Elkins appreciate the statement made by 
the leading manufacturers and financiers of the United 
States, in their appeal to the government for intervention ? 
Does he recognize that the damage thus far inflicted to 
American interests by the struggle in Cuba is estimated at 
over $300,000,000, and that the continuance of the struggle 
means practically the confiscation of American property on 
that island ? Has he read the statement of Colonel Myron 
M. Parker, who recently visited Cuba with Senator Proctor, 
and who publicly declares that the whole country from 
Havana to Sagua de la Grand, a distance of two hundred 
miles, presents a picture of desolation, and that famine and 
torch are devastating Cuba? Did he hear the burning 
words of Senator Proctor in his recent remarkable speech 
in the Senate ? 

What kind of public spirit dwells in the heart of the 
West Virginia Senator? We beg to remind him that one 
of the most thoughtful students of our times, Dr. John 
Fiske, of Cambridge, in a recent notable publication, calls 
the Spanish method of governing her dependencies ‘‘ a be- 
lated relic of Mediwvalism,” and adds: ‘‘ All honor to the 
men who shall succeed in dealing its death-blow.” 

Dr. Fiske is a conservative of conservatives. He thinks 
profoundly and speaks carefully. He contends that the 
Spanish system of government in Cuba is based upon two 
bad things—commercial monopoly and political despotism 
—and that the people of Cuba would be unworthy of re- 
spect if they were capable of submitting weakly to oppres- 
sion and pillage. 

The utterances of Dr. Fiske are timely. This country 
has not fully appreciated the deplorable condition of the 
Cuban people or the justice of the insurgent cause. For 
three years the desperate struggle for independence has 
continued—a struggle on the part of an army disorgan- 
ized, half-starved, and half-clothed. We cannot repress 
admiration for the heroic insurgents who have fought so 
persistently and against such tremendous odds and under 
indescribable privations. 

Spain is willing to make new concessions, and offers, it 

wis Said, practically unlimited autonomy to Cuba, but its 


Ja . 
“promises have been made and broken too often to carry 


weight. Spain has been last of all the great civilized na- 
tions to yield to the mellowing influences of these liberty- 
awakening days. Other nations have changed, but Spain 
remains unchanged. The light of liberty has not been wel- 
comed, the footsteps of progress have not been followed. 
The government of all the Spanish dependencies is, as Dr. 
Fiske says, ‘‘a belated relic of Mediwvalism,” and it is 
strange, indeed, that it has been suffered to continue so 
long in Cuba, lying, as the latter does, within the refining 
influences of our great republic. 

We do not believe it is the province of the United States 
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to interfere in foreign trouble under ordinary circum. 
stances, but the extraordinary conditions existing in Cuba 
and the enormous injury to our business and commercial 
interests, involved in the prolongation of the hostilities on 
the island, justify interference. The acknowledgment of 
Cuba’s independence would be hailed in the United States 
and throughout the civilized world as the patriotic act of a 
patriotic people. If Spain should resent our action and 
declare for war we could accept the situation with every 
assurance that the outcome would forever put an end to 
Spanish domination in Cuba. 

The destiny of Cuba is to be free, and neither Spanish 
brutality nor Spanish obstinacy, nor even the timidity of 
narrow-minded Senators, can change the destinies laid 
down in the book of fate. 


Blood is Thicker than Water. 


HE mere suggestion of an alliance between England 
and the United States carries with it profound sig- 
nificance. Such an alliance in war would hold the 
balance of power, and in peace would control the 

balance of trade of the world. It would mean in the broad 
sense the supremacy of the English speaking nations, the 
nations that lead in energy, in thrift, in patriotism, and in 
power. 

London is the financial centre of the Eastern, as New 
York is the financial centre of the Western hemisphere. 
Great Britain dominates the marts of commerce, and the 
United States is supreme among the producing nations of 
the world. The union would make a rare combination of 
English conservatism and American enterprise ; of the 
slow but sure ard the swift and self-reliant. Cut off from 
all the other nations of the world, the United States could 
live in happiness and prosperity better than any other na- 
tion. England’s isolation would be hazardous. Recently 
public attention was called to the fact that a complete 
blockade of the ports of England would leave it, in less 
than six weeks, without necessary food supplies. 

An alliance with the United States would give England 
all the food it needed, for we are the great food-producing 
nation, while the English constitute the great consumers 
of bread and meat. Such an alliance would no doubt 
preclude the possibility of the annexation of Canada. It 
would establish the stability of all the colonies of Great 
Britain on our hemisphere. England would be the gainer, 
too, because our resources would be at its disposal in time 
of war, and we would be prepared to defend its vital in- 
terests in the East, where the struggle for supremacy 
among the great Powers has reached an acute stage. It 
will be seen that the contemplated alliance, strange and 
unexpected as it may appear at first glance, is one to which 
England may well look with eager anticipations. 

As far as the United States is concerned, to accept such 
a coalition would be to depart from all the established 
usages and precedents of the past. It has been the boast 
of this nation that it has had no part in the contentions 
over the balance of power in Europe ; that its isolation was 
its safety, and its independence its security. It is doubt- 
ful if this government would care to depart from prece- 
dents and violate traditions unless under some such prov- 
ocation as would require a new and radical departure 

Whether, in case of war with Spain or any other foreign 
nation, we should be compelled, by reason of alliances 
against us, to make an alliance with England, is a question 
for the future, but by ties of consanguinity we are more 
closely bound to England than to any other nation. Speak- 
ing the same language, following largely the same domes- 
‘tic customs, devoted to tolerance in religion and freedom of 
thought, governed by the same code of laws, and closely 
allied by ties of friendship as well as of blood, we feela 
closer relationship with the English people than with any 
other. 

If the strange vicissitudes of war should comnel a for- 
eign alliance on our part, it would naturally be w.th Eng- 
land, Such an alliance would be the greatest that the 
world has ever seen, and it would fix, perbaps for all time, 
not only our own destiny and that of England, but also the 
destiny of nations just emerging from darkness into light. 


All the Latest in Leslie’s. 


THF first results of the work done in Cuba by our representa- 
tives, under the leadership of Mr. J. C. Hemment, the well- 
known outdoor photographer, are exhibited in this week’s issue. 
It is safe to say that no other pictures thus far presented in any 
publication, in reference to the Maine disaster, compare, from 
the standpoint of interest and artistic execution, with those 
printed in such profusion in this number of LEsLIe’s WEEKLY. 
Other installments of photographs from Mr. Hemment and bis 
associates are constantly arriving, and our readers may rest 
assured that we shall be first in the field in time of war or peace 
with the latest and best illustrations of current events. 


The ‘‘[aine’’ in Colors. 


Tuts issue of LESLIz’s WEEKLY includes a beautiful picture 
in colors of the lost ironclad, the Maine. The artist shows the 
noble vessel as she was entering Havana harbor. This superb 
picture, in ten colors, reproduced by the most expensive process 
of chromo-plate printing, is well worth a place in every school- 
house, library, and reading-room. It is a souvenir of the great- 
est historic value. 

We have reserved a few copies, printed on heavy plate paper, 
which will be sold to our readers, in return for a coupon cut from 
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this issue, and an inclosure of twenty-five cents. The number 
of this special edition is very limited, and our offer is made with 
the understanding that it only holds good as long as any of the 
edition remains unsold. 


‘¢A Photograph of the Times.’’ 


(From the Baltimore American.) 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY covered itself with glory in the Maine 
tragedy. It was ahead of its weekly rivals several days, and 
ahead of many of them a full week. Its special issue had an 
enormous sale, and it deserved it, for the pictures, the text, and 
the printing were all admirable. In accomplishing this success 
LESLI®&’s is maintaining its historical record as the full and care- 
ful photograph of the times. 


Prizes to Newsdealers. 


WeE hope newsdealers will remember our offer of three 
prizes—one of $25, one of $15, and the other of $10—for the 
three best photographs showing a display of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
The pictures of the prize-winners, and of the displays on which 
the prizes are awarded, will be printed in LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
Here is a fine opportunity for our news agents to show what 
they can do. Photographs must be mailed to us before April 
10th. 


The Plain Truth. 


NEXT to the passage of the civil-service law in 1883, and the 
passage of the Australian ballot law at a later period, the great- 
est step in the direction of political reform that bas ever been 
taken in this State is that which Governor Black took when he 
gave his indorsement to the new primary election law. The 
bill may not be perfect, but it will help to put an end, in part at 
least, to the dishonest and disreputable methods by which polit- 
ical conventions in various parts of the State, and Republican 
State conventions themselves, have recently been controlled. 
The adoption of abhorrent political methods is responsible for 
the demoralization of the Republican party in New York State, 
and Governor Black has not interfered a day too soon to con- 
serve the remaining strength of the party, and to unite, as far 
as possible, the dissevered membership. If Governor Black 
succeeds in passing the proposed new primary law he will have 
accomplished a great work, one that the party will bless him 
for during many years to come. 





The Republicans of New York City who sent Mr. C. B. Page 
to the State Senate from the Seventeenth District are wonder- 
ing what sort of an understanding he has with the Tammany 
bosses and their satellites. One of the worst abuses of the Tam- 
many administraticn arose from the wretched character of the 
police-justices that Tammany put upon the bench. They made 
a parody of justice, and the sufferers were not the wealthy and 
comfortable in life, but the masses whose litigations crowd the 
lower courts. One of the first acts of the Republican adminis- 
tration was to amend the law so as to raise the standard of re- 
quirement for the police-justices bench. Senator Page has in- 
troduced a bill into the Legislature, and succeeded in passing it 
in the Senate, to lower this standard, so that Tammany can put 
upon the bench again the same sort of creatures that were 
driven off by the reform movement of decent Democrats and 
Republicans. When Senator Page presents himself again for 
public favor we hope his inexplicable action will be borne in 
mind, Any excuses that he may then frame might as well be 
left unframed. 





It is a monstrous injustice to charge up the hideous massacre 
of a negro postmaster and his family at Lake City, South Caro- 
lina, against the whole people of that State, much less against 
the people of the entire South, as some are doing. The prevail- 
ing sentiment of the better class of citizens in the South is as 
much against such unspeakable atrocities as the sentiment of 
the same class in the North, and their commission is as deeply 
deplored. The citizens of Lake City itself have shown what 
estimate they place upon the deed by adopting resolutions con- 
demning it as cowardly and fiendish, and urging the punish- 
ment of the perpetrators. They also ask for sympathy for 
themselves, who are made to suffer general opprobrium for 
crimes over which they had no control. The prevalent feeling 
of the Southern people is eloquently expressed in the Columbia 
(South Carolina) State, which says that it is ‘‘ shamed and sick- 
ened” by the deed, and that ‘‘ for the sake of: South Carolina, 
her good name, her pride, and her manhood, we would have 
preferred to see her lose a thousand sons in battle than have to 
record such a coward’s crime as that which stains her to-day.” 
These are strong words, and there is much more in the same 
strain, but we doubt not that the State speaks for the whole 
South at this time. 





A remarkable statement appeared in the New York Herald 
recently in reference to bills to create State water companies, 
which have been introduced in the Legislature. A number of 
bills incorporating water companies, or amending existing char- 
ters of water companies, have been introduced by Senators 
Malby, Parsons, Coggeshall, Stranahan, Daley, and Munzinger. 
The exact nature of these bills, no doubt, will be thoroughly 
understood before they receive the approval of the Governor. 
The intimation that there is a connecting link between some of 
these measures, and that they are to be made the basis of a 
gigantic water company, controlled by individuals who are to 
fatten on the income derived from tie public, discloses a re- 
markable condition of affairs at Albany, and testifies to the 
need not only of the biennial-session amendment to the consti- 
tution, but also to the need of greater care in the selection of 
Legislators. If the people complain they shoul | remember that 
they complain of their own acts, for they are responsible for 
those whom they send to represent them at Albany. The Legis- 
lature of the State has come to be known as the creature of a set 
of politicians of both parties, whose pockets have been lined as 
the result of their manipulation of bills. It looks very much as 
if the people have recognized the real situation at Albauy and 
are determined at the approaching election to turn down some 
of the old veterans of the lobby, who have fed at the public crib 
altogether too long. 
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= AMONG the most artistic designs in book-covers and posters 
that have been seen this season, the work of Miss H. 8. Loury, 
of New York City, may be 
mentioned as possessing mark- 
ed originality and delicate 
handiwork. Miss Loury is an 
Ohio girl, who has had a 
studio in Washington, D. C., 
until this winter, when she 
removed to New York. In 
Washington 
work won the most enthusi- 
astic commendation from the 
critics, her water-color of a 
skull and cigarette, entitled 
‘*The Ruling Passion Strong 
in Death,” having been pro- 
nounced perfect as to coloring 
and microscopic fidelity of de- 
tail. Miss Loury’s choice of 
subjects for her poster work 
includes the rather grewsome 
skull design in various com- 
binations. She is also fond of 
drawing skeletons, and makes 
black cats a specialty for her 
book-cover designs. She has 
taken up the art of miniature 
painting on ivory within the 
past two seasons, and also does 
marvelously delicate work in 
water-color sketches, showing interior views of some of the lead- 
ing residences of the city. Designing embroidery and tapestries 
is also among her accomplishments. Miss Loury’s personality 
is picturesque in the extreme. Her studio is a maze of beautiful 
draperies, old china, and cushions. Skulls are there in plenty, 
and the black cat who serves as her model reigns over the place 
and its mistress as well. Miss Loury is earnest and enthusiastic 
in her work, the striking originality of which has placed her 
among the leading poster artists of the day. 





Miss Loury’s 





MISS H. 8S. LOURY. 


=Governmental-reform agitators have for years been urging 
the necessity of improving the consular service. Their wishes 
are gradually being real- 
ized. One token of this 
is the appointment of 
Dr. Oliver J. D. Hughes, 
of Meriden, Connecticut, 
as United States consul 
at Sonneberg, Germany. 
Dr. Hughes’s qualifica- 
tions were so evident that 
he was indorsed for the 
position by every mem- 
ber of the Connecticut 
delegation in Congress 
and by many prominent 
citizens of his State. Un- 
der the former political 
practice this would in it- 
self have insured his se- 
lection for the place. But 
the doctor did not rely 
merely on the aid of in- 
fluential friends. He proved his merits in a civil-service exam- 
ination for the consulship, being given the perfect grade, 100— 
a very unusual circumstance. Besides meeting the required 
tests, the doctor disclosed remarkable proficiency as a linguist. 
He writes and speaks no less than six languages, and thus he 
will have the very great advantage of being able to deal with 
the officials of Kaiserdom in their own tongue. Consul Hughes 
expects to sail for his new post in time to take charge of the 
consulate at the expiration of the term of the present incum- 
bent, on April Ist. 





DR. OLIVER J. D, HUGHES. 


-Much interest is manifested in the visit to this country of 
the young Prince Albert of Flanders, nephew of King Leopold 
II. and heir appar- 
ent to the throne of 
Belgium. Prince 
Albert is the son of 
the Count and Count- 
ess of Flanders, 
his mother being 
Princess Marie von 
Hohenzollern - S i g- 
maringen, sister of 
the King of Rou- 
mania. Heis alsoa 
nephew of the un- 
happy ex - Empress 
Carlotta of Mexico. 
Prince Albert has 
two sisters, Joseph- 
ine, who married 
Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern - 8 i g- 
maringen, and Hen- 
riette, the subject of 
this sketch. This 
princess is the con- 
sort of the Duc de 
Vendime, a prince 
of the royal house of 
France, whose mother, the beautiful Duchesse d’Alencon, sister 
of the Empress of Austria, died so heroic a death at the fire of 
the charity bazaar in Paris a year ago, This marriage was a 





DUCHESSE DE VENDOME. 
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love match, and since their brilliant wedding in Brussels, two 
years ago, the young couple have shown a charming example of 
royal devotion. The Duchesse de Vendéme is a noble woman 
and an ideal princess ; she has a frank, open countenance, gray 
eyes and light hair, resembling strongly the Coburg type. She 
is a delightful musician, and paints remarkably well. The Duc 
and Duchesse de Vendéme have a charming country-seat at 
Neully, on the banks of the Seine, where they dispense most 
delightful hospitality. 
=Intercollegiate boating circles in this country owe much 
to Dr. Louis L. Seaman, of New York City, for his presentation 
of the’ Varsity Chal- 
lenge Cup for future 
rowing events. Be- 
cause of the fact 
| that Dr. Seaman is 
| a Cornell alumnus, 
the impression 
, seems to have gone 
abroad that the cup 
was a gift to the 
Cornell navy. This 
isnot true. The cup 
is designed as a per- 
petual challenge for 
an American Hen- 
ley for ’varsity 
eights, to be rowed 
for in American 
waters, and the 
Cornell crew have 
no more claim to it 
than the crew of 
any other American 
college. It is the 
hope of the donor 
that this cup will put an end to the bickerings which come up 
year after year between the colleges with reference to boat- 
races, and which have done so much to injure amateur sport in 
the eyes of the general public. Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman, 
M.D., LL.B., is a native of Newburg, this State, where he was 
born in 1851. He is a grandson of Valentine Seaman, M.D., 
who introduced vaccination into New York in 1799. Dr. Louis 
was graduated at Cornell in 1872, and received his medical edu- 
cation at Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, and the Uni- 
versity Medical College of this city, receiving his degree of 
M.D. from the latter in 1877. He at once took up the practice 
of his profession in New York City, and with the exception of 
an interval spent in the hospitals of India and China, where he 
went in 1886 to study the contagious and epidemic diseases pe- 
culiar to the Orient, has remained here ever since, and has built 
up a large and lucrative practice. 
Mrs. Zerviah Gould Mitchell, a real American Indian 
princess, died at her daughter’s home in North Abington, Mas- 


DR. LOUIS L. SEAMAN. 





MRS. ZERVIAH GOULD MITCHELL. 


sachusetts, a fortnight ago, aged ninety-one years. She had 
lived on the shore of Lake Assawamset (or Assawamset Pond, 
as it is sometimes called), in Massachusetts, about forty miles 
from Boston. She and her daughters, Melinda and Charlotte, 
and two other children living in the town of Abington, were the 
only living descendants of the Indian chieftain, Massasoit, whose 
tribe at one time numbered 30,000, who always remained 
friendly to the colonists in the face of many wrongs committed 
upon him and his people. Zerviah Mitchell was descended from 
Massasoit through his daughter Annie, who married Tuspa- 
quin, known in Indian history as the Black Sachem. The pho- 
tograph from which the accompanying illustration was made 
was taken in July last, on her ninetieth birthday, as she sat in 
front of the house where she had lived for many years. Mrs. 
Mitchell was educated at the public schools in Abington and at 
a private school in Boston, and before her marriage, in 1824, 
she taught a private school in Boston, Of her twelve children, 
but four are living. One of her daughters, Melinda, whose In- 
dian name is Teweelema, is a familiar figure in Boston, where 
she goes to sell the fancy baskets made by herself and her sis- 
ter Charlotte (Wootonekanuske). They live in their mother’s 
old home, and cultivate several acres of ground around their 
home. 

=Dr. Jules Péan, the celebrated French surgeon, who died 
in Paris the other day, was a man of some idiosyncrasies as 
well as many brilliant qualities. One of the former was his 
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custom of appearing at his clinics dressed as for a dinner-party, 
wearing a cut-away coat bearing his ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor, white open waistcoat, black trousers, and patent-leather 
boots. The sang froid which he displayed while performing 
the most difficult and delicate operations was wonderful. He 
would talk incessantly, but never hesitated for an instant, and, 
it is said, never made a mistake. He made many discoveries in 
the domain of operative surgery of the highest practical value. 
His method of preventing hemorrhage by clamps was the dis- 
covery in which he himself took the most pride. He served for 
twenty years as the chief surgeon at the St. Denis Hospital, and 
his lectures there were attended by crowds of students from all 
parts of the world. An English countess once paid him 35,000 
for a single operation, and his income was said to be about 
$200,000 a year. 

= Mrs. Daniel Manning, of Albany, New York, was elected 
president-general of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, at the seventh an- 
nual congress of that 
great hereditary patriotic 
order held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last month, 
The opposing candidate 
was Mrs. Donald Mc- 
Lean, who received 110 
votes to Mrs. Manning’s 
396. Both these ladies 
are presidents of New 
York State, and person- 
ages of national promi 
nence. Mrs. Manning, 
who is also a member of 
the Society of Colonial 
Dames, was elected a 
year ago vice-president 
of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, 
and is now the chosen 
official head of that distinguished organization, whose member- 
ship numbers not less than 33,000. As a former Cabinet lady, 
the wife of the late Daniel Manning, Secretary of the Treasyry 
during the first Cleveland administration, Mrs. Manning won 
and still maintains a position of prominence in the official-social 
circles of the national capital. It is her custom to spend a part 
of each season in Washington, with headquarters at the Arling- 
ton ; and her visit is always marked by brilliant and unusual 
social distinction. During President Cleveland’s second term, 
her annual breakfast to Mrs. Cleveland was a function of such 
stately proportions and character as is seldom seen outside the 
White House. Mrs. Manning’s immediate predecessor in the 
office of president-general of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution was Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, wife of the ex-Vice- 
President of the United States, and probably the most popular 
and generally beloved woman who ever held that high position. 
Mrs. Manning and Mrs. Stevenson represent Democratic names 
of the nation ; before them, at the head of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, were two equally distinguished ladies of 
the Republican side, namely: Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison, the 
first wife of ex-President Harrison, and Mrs. John W. Foster. 
Personally, Mrs. Manning is a tall, graceful, and handsome 
woman, always dressed with faultless elegance, and a brilliant 
conversationist. Her ancestral lineage embraces such illustri- 
ous pre- Revolutionary names as the Livingstons, Schuylers, 
Van Dams, De Peysters, and Van Courtlandts. 





MRS. DANIEL MANNING, 


=Among the interesting group of Laplanders, Finns, and 
Norwegians who came to this country recently as care-takers of 
the consignment of : 
500 reindeer import- 
ed by our govern- 
ment for Alaska, 
were a number of 
distinguished indi- 
viduals, The prin- 
cipal of these was 
Samuel Johanneson 
Balto, whose por- 
trait is herewith 
presented. Balto is 
a hardy Norwegian, 
about thirty - five 
years old, who 
crossed the ice-fields 
of Greenland with 
Nansen a decade 
ago. That achieve- 
ment won him the 
decorations he 
wears, one of which 
is a silver medal pre- 
sented by King Os- 
car of Sweden and 
Another 
of the reindeer 
guardians is Johan 
Pelter Startogargo, 
a Finn, who former- 
ly carried the mails, 
on skis, to the North 
Cape—the northern- 
most post-office on 
earth. These men 
from the Arctic col- 
onies, and the wo- 
men and children 
who accompanied them, attracted a great deal of attention in 
New York, and were on their part struck with dumb amaze- 
ment at the high buildings, the shipping, and other sights of 
the American metropolis. The men wore heavy cloaks of fur, 
colored caps like those of Canadian snow-shoers, and enormous 
fur boots made like Indian moccasins. The women wore 
‘* bloomers” of skin, bright shawls, and tight-fitting caps, and 
carried their babies in little portable cradles of rawhide. 


Norway. 





SAMUEL JOHANNESON BALTO, 
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WRECK OF THE FORWARD PART OF THE ‘‘ MAINE,” TO WHICH VAST IMPORTANCE Father Ch 
IS ATTACHED, AND UPON WHICH DEPENDS TO A DEGREE THE CAUSE TRANSFERRING THE BODIES FOUND IN THE WRECK TO THE UNITED STATES BOAT 
OF THE EXPLOSION. ‘* BACHE,” FOR BURIAL AT KEY WEST—CHAPLAIN CHIDWICK ATTENDING 
a TO THE TRANSFER. 
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MORRO CASTLE, FORMERLY THE MAIN FORTIFICATION OF HAVANA HARBOR, FACING THE WEST. 








The dead boat. The Maine's cat. 
THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘MAINE” WITH WRECKING TUGS AROUND HER. GROUP OF SPANIARDS SURVEYING THE WRECK OF THE ‘‘ MAINE’ 
PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE ‘‘ FERN.” FROM A DISTANCE. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT VIEWS OF THE WRECK.—HAVANA’S FAMOUS MORRO CASTLE, 
ITS FORMER CHIEF DEFENSE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HeMMENT —(SEE PaGE 14.) 
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GENERAL VIEW OF COLON CEMETERY, WHERE THE ‘‘MAINE” SAILORS ARE BURIED. 
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President of the Board, Captain Simpson. 
Captain Cadwick. Commander Potter. Ensign Powelson. Judge-Advocate A. Marix. Stenographer. 


THE ‘‘MAINE” COURT OF INQUTRY IW S@3SION OV 8)‘RD TAE “MANGROVE ”—ENSIGN POWELSON ON THE WITNESS STAND. 
(FIRST PHOTOGRAPH MADE OF THE COURT WGILE IN SESSION.) 


Captain Sigsbee. Consul-General Lee. Chaplain Chidwick. 
SERVICE AT THE COLON CEMETERY, HAVANA, AT THE GRAVES OF THE MEN WHO WERE KILLED BY THE EXPLOSION OF THE ‘‘ MAINE”—CHAPLAIN CHIDWICK OFFERING PRAYER. 
AMERICAN FLAG AND WREATHS PLACED ON THE GRAVES BY AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


OUR SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER SENDS THE LATEST VIEWS RELATING TO THE 
‘*MAINE”’ DISASTER. 


THE NAVAL COURT OF INQUIRY—FIRST PICTURE OF IT AS IT APPEARS IN SESSION.—THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF THE “MAINE'S” 
HEROIC VICTIMS.—PuHoroGrapus By HEMMENT.—({SEE PaGE 194.] 
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PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 


His adventures, set to paper by Mary Laughan, a maid who, through affection, followed him to the 
West Indies and the Spanish Main, acting as his secretary, he deeming her a male, though 
timid ; which account is now put into more modern English by 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


(Copyright, 1898, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne.) 


THE PAWNING OF THE FLEET—(Continued). 

‘* SEIZE every plate-ship that’s sent home to Spain. Sack 
every city on the Main in its turn, squeeze out all the gold, and 
sail away and leave its people to spin more.” 

‘** You propose I should do this as your lieutenant ?” 

“That sticks in your gizzard, eh, mon prince ? But as it 
chanced, I was not going to make any such suggestion. I never 
aspire to having men of your calibre as my subjects. They 
would take too much looking after, and I have no wish to find 
one from below climbing up and trampling on me and becom- 
ing chief in my place. This governorship has been too hard to 
©2t and is too snug a property to jeopardize for the mere ambi- 
tion of having Rupert Palatine for a mere week or so as my 
dutiful lieutenant.” And Monsieur d’Ogeron winked pleas- 
antly. 

‘*No, mon prince ; go and seize an island for yourself, and 
set up a government, and we will call ourselves allies. We will 
form a buccaneer kingdom with a dual head, and there will be 
no limit tc our prosperity. Look at the crop there is at hand : 
wine, women, meat, corn, silks, pearls, and gold in all abundance. 
Al the strong men will flock to us and help in the taking. The 
Spanish power will melt away like sand-cliffs before a sea.” 

Prince Rupert thrust back his chair from the table and smote 
the arm with his fist. ‘‘ Have done, monsieur !” he said. ‘ It is 
against my honor that I should listen to you more. I came out 
here as a king’s man, and if life remains to me it will be as his 
man that I go back.” 

* But,” said the Governor, with a puzzled brow, ‘ your 
king’s cause is distant ; it is weak ; it is nearly on the ground. 
It is doubtful if it ever pulls round again. Nay, your Highness, 
by this time, for aught you know, the second Charles has fol- 
lowed the way of his father, and there is no cause left.” 

* Then I shall build it up.again and fight for it. In Europe, 
monsieur, we do not esteem a man any the less honorable be- 
cause he keeps his fidelity to a cause that is for the moment 
drooping.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Monsieur d’Ogeron, “I am thankful that I 
have left Europe behind, with those old, unpracticable ideas.” 
He leaned back in his chair and stretched luxuriously. Then 
he laughed craftily, and went on with his speech. ‘ As it 
seems, then, we cannot trade over this idea of a buccaneer 
kingdom, your Highness, let us go back to the question of ran- 
sorciug these engagés. You are prepared to pay good hard 
money down ?” 

The prince frowned. ‘ For a gentleman, monsieur, you are 
unpleasantly commercial.” 

‘* Your Highness rather wearies me,” said the Governor, with 
a whimsical shrug. ‘* Gentility I have dropped as being quite 
unprofitable ; and as for keenness over a bargain, why, there I 
could skin a Jew; so now you have a fair and final warning.” 

‘*T have no money at present.” : 

‘*T did not suppose you had. Ships which sail from here to 
the Old World are ofttimes rich ; but ships coming here, never. 
Since history began, they have always been barren and empty— 
or why else should they come ?” 

‘*T will make payments, monsieur, out of the first prizes 
which come into my hands.” ; 

‘*T hear your Highness say it. But—Tortuga is not Europe, 
and we give mighty little credit here. If you were known to be 
fighting for your own hand it might be different. But when 
you openly say you are merely an admiral of some king across 
the water, you speak beyond our simple minds altogether. I 
answer not only for myself: I answer for the whole commu- 
nity. You must offer some other scheme, mon prince, or your 
friends must stay on as engagés and work out their time. Come, 
think it out. I do not wish to hurry you.” 

Prince Rupert sat with his chin in his fingers and pondered 
deeply, but no schemes came tohim. It irked him terribly to 
think that the men who had fought by his side during all the 
battles of the war should be left unrescued in this horrible serv- 
itude, whilst he was at hand with the will to set them free, and 
only lacking of the bare means. And if fighting would have 
done the deed the prince would have recked little of the odds 
against him. But though he captured all Tortuga, with its 
forts and batteries, and killed the Governor, yet he would be 
no more forward in his design. For those he wished to relieve 
were scattered in ones and twos far over the savannahs of His- 
paniola across the strait, and nothing but the good will of Mon- 
sieur d’Ogeron could make the buccaneers, their masters, bring 
them in. 

The Governor at the end of the table smoked tobacco and 
sipped his sangaree. He seemed quite contented, and perhaps a 
little drowsy. 

Prince Rupert stood up and began to walk to and fro across 
the chamber, as was his wont when thinking deeply. But 
scarcely had he left his chair than the roar of an explosion 
shook the place, and the chamber was filled with smoke, and the 
chair itself and a part of the table beyond were blown to the 
smallest of splinters. 

But at the head of the table the Governor sat unmoved and, 
as it seemed, unstartled ; and presently he began to laugh. 
‘**’Fore God,” he said, ‘‘ that was a sleepy rogue of a cannonier. 
Has your Highness guessed what happened ?” 

‘*No,” said the prince. ‘‘ Your efforts at hospitality are 
somewhat beyond me.” 

“Why, the man with the lighted match in his hand has been 
growing more and more drowsy, and nodding and nodding, till 
at last his hand drooped down over the priming. When the 
piece fired I chanced to look round and saw him waken and 


start, as though he had been hit himself. ’Twas a most comic 
sight.” 

‘* Through his carelessness I have had a most narrow escape.” 

‘* But you did escape,” said the Governor. ‘‘ And the dam- 
age done to the chair and table I will forgive him for the amuse- 
ment he offered me.” 

‘*T must request you, monsieur,” said the prince, ‘‘ to order 
this man a flogging.” 

The Governor was all affability. ‘‘ Mon prince,” quoth he, 
‘‘if it pleases you, he shall be flogged first and hanged after- 
wards. Or would you prefer that he should have his wakeful- 
ness improved by a generous taste of the rack? You have had 
astart. I had forgot you were newly from Europe and would 
care for these things. We think little enough of such small 
humors here so long as we are not hurt. But you are fresh 
from the Old World, and my man shall pay dearly enough for 
his indiscretion.” 

The prince frowned. ‘‘ I wonder, monsieur,” he said, ‘‘ that 
you do not punish the man as taking away your only guard 
over me.” 

This time Monsieur d’Ogeron laughed outright. ‘ Mon 
prince,” he said, ‘* you have small idea of the completeness of 
my defenses. Were it my will I could have you safe in an un- 
breakable prison before another second had passed.” 

**T do not take you, monsieur.” 

The Governor rubbed his hands appreciatively. ‘‘ My dun- 
geons,” he said, ‘‘are beneath this chamber, rock-hewn, deep, 
and vastly unpleasant. The floor on which we stand is so in- 
geniously contrived that at will any portion of it can be made 
to give way and drop an inconvenient person into safety below. 
I have a trusty knave at hand attending on the bolts.” 

‘* Who is probably asleep like your other fellow.” 

The Governor frowned. ‘I do not think so, your Highness. 
But we will soon see. I might call your attention to the em- 
brasure of the window behind you. In case other foothold goes 
it will afford you a scanty seat.” Then lifting bis voice, he 
cried loudly for ‘‘ Jean Paul !” 

On the instant a great flap of the floor beneath the prince’s 
feet swung downwards, and had not Rupert been warned there 
is not a doubt but that he would have been shot helplessly 
through the gap into the prison beneath. But as it was, witha 
scramble he reached the ledge of the window and sat there 
cursing aloud at Tortuga and all the monkeys and the monkey- 
ish tricks it contained. . 

It was plain the Governor wished to laugh—for when half- 
drunk he was a merry enough ruffian—but he saw the prince’s 
rage and choked back his mirth. ‘*‘ Nay, your Highness,” he 
said, ‘‘ you brought it on yourself by doubting whether my man 
Jean Paul stayed awake. I have known all my fellows long. 
Alphonse drowses sometimes when the heat is great and he has 
liquor in him, but Jean Paul never. That is why I have set 
Jean Paul over the strings which govern the bolts, and he has 
never failed me and never pulled the wrong string. And it is 
no light business to keep the tally of them, either, for there is a 
separate string for every square fathom of the floor.” 

** You keep most delicate care of your health, monsieur.” 

‘** It is necessary,” said the Governor, with a shrug. ‘‘ I have 
some queer callers. Men in these seas want many things, and 
when they cannot get them for the asking they are not averse 
to using violence if they think it will succeed. I dare lay a 
wager, mon prince, that if you saw those late officers of yours, 
which Monsieur Cromwell sent me, standing by the harbor-side, 
ypu would not think twice about clapping them on board and 
carrying them to sea without a piastre of recompense ?” 

‘* It would be my bare duty to gentlemen who have been my 
very faithful comrades.” 

‘And your king’s servants. How far would his present 
Majesty go toward ransoming these unlucky soldiers ?” 

**He would go far, monsieur. I have no commission from 
him to speak upon the matter ; I could have no commission, see- 
ing that his Majesty knew no more than I that Cromwell has 
sent unfortunate cavaliers to be enslaved in these savage seas ; 
but I take it upon myself to say that his Majesty would sacrifice 
much to see them relieved.” 

‘* Well,” said the Governor, ‘‘ if he sends out money I will see 
the matter most circumspectly attended to.” 

*“* He can send out no money,” said Rupert, gloomily. ‘‘ His 
Majesty has nothing save what I earn for him.” 

The Governor spread his hands. ‘‘ Then what can you ex- 
pect? There is nothing for it but to let your good friends con- 
tinue their employment, unless——” 

‘* Unless what, monsieur ?” 

The Governor dropped his insouciance and stood to his feet. 
The drink seemed to warm into life within him. The prince 
was still sitting absurdly enough in the window embrasure, 
with a fallen trap yawning beneath his feet. D’Ogeron strode 
up and faced him across the gap. ‘‘Give me the services of 
your fleet for three short months,” he cried, ‘‘and the men shall 
be yours.. We will send the ships away to-morrow to careen. 
I will dispatch messengers, and these cavaliers of yours shall 
join them before they are cleaned. Then they shall sail away 
to harrya Spanish town on the Main, and their earnings during 
those three months shall count for all the ransom.” 

“It isa bargain,” Rupert said. ‘‘ The king will forgive me 
alienating his revenues for the sake of these cavaliers who have 
served him so well. So, monsieur, I sell myself into the service 
of the Governor of Tortuga for three desperate months.” 

“Stay a moment,” said the Frenchman. ‘ I made no design 
on your Highness’s utility. It is part of my design that the 
fleet shoul. sail under an officer of mine own, and that your 
Highness should stay on here, and accept my poor hospitality.” 
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*¢ And for why, monsieur #? Do you honor me by doubting 
my capacity as an admiral ?” 

** By no means. I have the highest opinion of your fighting 
genius, mon prince. But I would like to insure that the fleet, 
after glutting itself with spoil on the Spanish Main, called back 
in this harbor here, and did not sail direct to Helveossluys, or 
some other port of Holland.” 

‘* So, monsieur, you doubt my poor honesty ? You do well to 
put a barrier between us, for this is a killing matter.” 

‘*T have learned to doubt everybody, mon prince; but I 
doubt you doubly because of your loyalty to this king without 
a kingdom by whom you have been sent out a-foraging. Once 
you and your cavaliers had the gold aboard and under hatches, 
it might come to your memories that this king of yours was 
poor and wanted immediate nourishment, and that Monsieur 
de Tortuga could bear to have his account settled on a later day. 
You take me ?”’ 

‘*T cannot bargain with you,” said Rupert, violently. ‘I 
will not be separated from my fleet. But if hard necessity 
makes me desert these unfortunate cavaliers now, be assured 
that I do not forget them. And when opportunity arrives, and 
I come back to rescue them, look to yourself, monsieur.” 

‘* You may trust me to do it,” said the Frenchman. ‘I am 
always ready to receive my visitors fittingly. That is why I 
remain Governor of Tortuga. Well, your Highness, for the 
present, negotiations seem at an end between us. To-morrow I 
suppose you will buy what food you have moneys for, and draw 
anchor and be off outside towards the Main to set about your 
earnings. But for the present I have a kindliness towards you, 
although in truth you have yielded me but very slender defer- 
ence, and I would e’en let you have a passing look at these good 
comrades from whom you have been so cruelly parted.” 

‘* What, you have them here then ?” 

‘*Some of them are coming to the island now with their 
produce. Looking over your Highness’s shoulder through the 
window, I saw three canoe-loads of them disappear behind the 
point. If it please you to take a short promenade in my com- 
pany you can watch their march.” 

** Monsieur,” said the prince, ‘‘I accept your condescension. 
But first you must make me a pathway across this gap. I can- 
not fly.” 

‘* That can soon be done,” said the Governor. He put a finger 
through his lips and whistled shrilly. A man stepped into the 
room from behind a curtain. ‘* Jean Paul,” said the Governor, 
‘the draw-bridge.” The man lugged a plank from beneath the 
table and threw it across the space in the flooring, and assisted 
the prince to cross. The Governor himself handed his walking- 
cane and plumed hat, and together they passed out of the cham- 
ber, Jean Paul and Alphonse following, with hands upon their 
pistols. 

They walked leisurely through the defenses of the castle, for 
Monsieur d’Ogeron was by no means loath to advertise his 
strength, and arm in arm they went out through the massive 
gate-way, with its decoration of shriveled heads once worn by 
Monsieur d’Ogeron’s enemies. They paced with gentle gait 
along the sun-dried path beyond, the prince discoursing on 
philosophy and engraving and the gentler sciences, according 
to his wont, as though he had no thought beyond, and the Gov- 
ernor speaking of the fellows they passed, and the quantity of 
gold each in his time had wrested from the Spaniards. The 
Governor had but one thought to his head; but the prince, 
whatever his thoughts might be, had always elegant words on 
other matters with which to cloak them. 

The prince used his eyes keenly as he walked, but could dis- 
cover little of that lavish wealth of which the Governor spoke 
so glibly. The wine-shops were the most considerable buildings 
in the place, and these were mere thatched sheds without walls. 
Litter and squalor and waste lay everywhere. Rich silks and 
other merchandise were trod down in the kennel along with 
garbage and filth. There was no laden shipin just then witha 
crew to be fleeced, and the women of the place bung about in 
disconsolate knots bewailing their draggled finery. The dwell- 
ing-houses were mere hovels of mud and leaves ; the only ware- 
house for goods was the open beach. 

The Governor must have read the prince’s glance, for he 
shrugged an apology. ‘‘ You see us,” he said, ‘‘in a state of 
ennui. But let one ship-load of plunder come from the Main, 
and another of wines arrive from Bordeaux, and the place is a 
babel of life and carousal. Buccaneers returned from the foray 
are the merriest creatures imaginable. They will have none 
round them that are not cheerful. They set their casks of rum 
abroach in the path, and swear to pistol all whd will not drink 
with them. They strut in clothes that would look fine on an 
emperor. They dice for black-jacks full of fair gold coin. They 
love the ladies with a vehemence that only seamen can com- 
mand. They sing, they shout, they scream, they fight, and 
they scatter their plunder with a free-handedness that is more 
than glorious. They count it as shame if they have a piece-of- 
eight remaining to them after a week ashore, and then away 
they go to harry the seas for more. Oh, ’tis a rustling time here 
in Tortuga when we have a laden ship in from the harvesting ; 
and a Governor, who must needs drink level with the best, needs 
a hard head to make full use of his opportunities.” 

The prince listened with a courteous bow, and picked his way 
with niceness amongst the squalors of the path ; and presently 
they reached the outskirts of the sheds and the hovels, and 
walked between walls of tropical foliage that arched with deli- 
cate tracery into a graceful roof far above their heads. Gor- 
geous butterflies danced before their path, and flowers adminis- 
tered to them of their choicest scents. They came into an open 
glade hung with beauty, and the prince exclaimed that he had 
been led into fairy-land. 

‘* Well,” said the Governor, with a laugh, ‘\I bope your 
Highness will be contented with the fairies, for here they come.” 

A man appeared from a path at the further sideof the glade, 
and after him another, and then others. They trod with heavi- 
ness, being ponderously laden, and the leader, tearing a switch 
from a tree, stepped on one side and beat the others lustily as 
they passed him. 

** Dépéchez !” he screamed, ‘* Hurry, youslow-footed dogs !” 
And the train with infinite weariness shuffled along at a quicker 
gait. 

They were all dressed in rude thigh-boots of raw cowhide, 
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with loose shirts on their upper bodies stained purple with con- 
They wore shaggy beards and shaggy, uncut 
Their faces and arms were 


stant bloodyings. 
hair, full of sticks and refuse. 
puffed with insect-bites. They were unspeakably disgustful to 
look upon, and yet the prince regarded them with a soften- 
ing eye. 

Every third or fourth man was armed with a machete which 
dangled against his thigh, and a long -stocked buccaneering 
piece which he bore in his hand ; and with his spare band he 
carried a switch and belabored the others. It was only the un- 
armed men who bore the burdens—one a great parcel of crack- 
ling hides, another a skinful of tallow, another a package of 
bucanned cow-meat, another a hog bucanned whole, and so on; 
and these were the engagés, the slaves for three years of the 
acknowledged buccaneers who were with the train, and the 
slaves of others who remained behind in Hispaniola to continue 
the hunting. 

They marched across the glade, like men who had lost all in- 
terest in life, each watching the heels of the one preceding, and 
Rupert devoured them with his eyes. Then one tall fellow 
stumbled over a fallen bough and sent his burden flying, and 
his owner feil upon him with a very ecstasy of switching, and 
the prince stepped out and bade the buccaneer desist. He did 
so sulkily enough, and the engagé scrambled to his feet and re- 
He was a huge, red-haired man, with a livid 
scar across his eyebrows. 

‘* By God !” cried the prince, ‘‘ I should know that scar.” 

The fellow looked up. ‘ The prince!” he said. ‘* Prince 
Rupert ! Has your Highness come in for misfortune, too ?”’ 

‘*My share. You carried the name of Coghill, if I do not 
misremember ?” 

‘** Coghill,” said the fellow, ‘‘and rode with your Highness 
through many a noisy day.” 

‘* Especially at Edgehill, lad, and earned that wipe across the 
face by saving my poor life.” 

‘*T did not wish to recall the debt, your Highness,” said the 
fellow, ‘‘ being in this plight. It was General Fairfax that give 
it me. He'd a lusty arm, and could sit a horse.” 

The prince wrung his hands. ‘* Iwould I could serve you, lad, 
hesaid, ‘* but lam in sorry plight myself, and the king is as bad.” 

‘* Well,” said the fellow, with a sigh, ‘‘ I must make shift to 
serve my time. I’m tough, and a common soldier looks to tak- 
ing what befalls. But for officers, that was delicate nurtured, it 
is different. This life kills them off like flies.” 

The prince groaned. ‘‘I am _ powerless, lad,” he said, 


sumed his pack. 


‘* powerless.” 

‘Tf your Highness could stretch a point,” the fellow per- 
sisted, ‘‘ it would be good for the colonel. He will die else.” 

‘* What colonel ?” 

‘*Sir John Merivale. who other? Has not your Highness 
picked him out?’ He turned round. ‘‘ Oh, there he is, just 
coming into the open. He has seen much misfortune since Old 
Noll took him at Coventry and sent him over seas.” 

Prince Rupert followed the trooper’s glance. A gray-haired 
old man, the last of the train, was staggering into the clearing 
under a horrible burden. He had been apportioned off to carry 
a side of fresh beef, killed that very morning, and was bearing 
it, buecaneer fashion, with his head stuck through a hole in the 
centre. His knees bent under him with the weight ; his frail 
hands gripped feebly at the moist edges of the joint ; but his 
proud old back was as straight as ever it had been in the days 
when he sat in his saddle at the head of the king’s guards ; and 
when he came toa halt, and a fellow-engagé helped him lower 
his dripping burden to the ground, he thanked the man with 
the easy courtesy of a superior. 

The prince stepped out to greet him. ‘‘ Sir John,” he cried, 
‘‘ it grieves me terribly to see you in this shocking plight.” 

** Ah, prince,” the old man said, ‘‘ you have caught me some- 
what unawares, and my present service is at times none of the 
We get sadly behind the 
And with that he incon- 


most delicate. How goes the cause ? 
times here, both in news and attire.” 
tinently fell down and fainted. 

Prince Rupert turned to the Governor. ‘ Monsieur d’Og- 
For three months the 
fleet is yours on the conditions you offered. Whether I do right 
or whether I do wrong is another matter, and when the time 
comes I shall answer for it to the king, my master. And in the 
meanwhile, I am Rupert Palatine, and I cannot live on to see 
officers of mine condemned to a plight like this. The oppor- 
tunity is yours and you make your gains.” 

‘* Mon prince,” said the Governor, delightedly, ‘*I honor 
your charity. We will have a great time together here in 
Tortuga drinking success to the fleet whilst it is away.” 


eron,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ I surrender. 


” 


The remainder of this remarkably interesting story will be printed in 
consecutive numbers of LESLIE’s WkEKLY, beginning with the issue 
dated May 12th. and continuing during the six succeeding numbers.— Ep. 
LESLIE Ss WEEKLY. 


Latest from the Gold-fields. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION CONCERNING DEVELOPMENTS IN 
ALASKA — NEW DISCOVERIES, NEW QUESTIONS, AND 


New Rovres. 

San Francisco, March 18th, 1898.—The heavy snow-fall re- 
tards travel in Alaska, and our latest dates are from Dawson to 
February 2d, and from Skagway to March 2d. At Skagway 
the presence of United States troops quelled a stevedores’ riot 
and restored a semblance of order ; the complaints of robberies 
are still rife. With the steady influx of nondescripts from all 
parts of the country, the place could hardly be a model of 
decorum. Much indignation has been roused at Skagway by 
news that the Canadian authorities have established mounted 
police-stations on the summit of White and Chilkoot passes, 
with orders to collect duty on all goods crossing those passes 
en route for the Yukon. By the terms of the treaty of 1825 
between Russia and Great Britain, the boundary line was fixed 
as the crest of the coast range, or when that range receded from 
the coast, at a line thirty marine leagues from tide-water. The 
Canadians are said to claim that the passes are so far from tide- 
water that the thirty-league line must be taken as the boundary, 
and they propose to reckon that line from the outer edge of the 
islands which skirt the coast of Alaska. This would throw not 
only White’s Pass and Chilkoot’s into Canada, but likewise Dyea 
and Skagway, and possibly Juneau. 
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At Dawson, in the first week of February, mining was pro- 
ceeding vigorously. A nugget worth over $1,000 had been 
found on El Dorado—the owner of the claim being Alexander 
McDonald, who competes with Joseph Ladue for the honor of 
being the first millionaire evolved from the new diggings. 
Claims on Bonanza and El Dorado are not in the market ; the 
owners think they can get more out of them by working them 
than they could by selling them. Next to them, the most pop- 
ular diggings are on Sulphur and Dominion creeks, where 
claims which have been partially proved up are selling for 
$10,000 to $12,000. The wealth of this region was revealed to 
the world ten years ago by Professor James Dryden, now of the 
Agricultural College of Utah, then secretary of a select com- 
mittee of the Canadian Parliament charged with the duty of 
reporting on the mineral resources of the Northwest Territory. 

Mr. F. Nichols, a Canadian cattle-dealer, who left Dawson on 
February 1st, reports that the new camp at Rosebud is panning 
out well. The Rosebud is a creek about thirty-five miles long, 
flowing into the Yukon four miles above Sixty-mile, and fifty- 
three miles from Dawson. Colors were found there last sum- 
mer, but the discoverers were unable to do any prospecting till 
winter. Early in last January prospectors burned gravel at 
the mouth of the creek and found that it yielded from four to 
ten dollars to the pan. Ascending the creek, the dirt was found 
equally rich all the way up. On this there was a stampede to 
the spot, and in a short while 500 men, of whom Nichols was 
one, clustered on the banks of the creek and took up claims all 
along its length. A city of tents and cabins sprang up at the 
junction of the Rosebud and the Yukon ; it has not been christ- 
ened yet. 

The whole belt of country through which the Klondike flows 
is auriferous so far as is at present known. There is pay dirt in 
the streams of a region 300 or 400 miles wide which is absolutely 
barren. A district which has never been prospected, but which 
is now looming into view, is the valley of the Big Salmon. This 
is a confluent of the Lewis River, about thirty-three miles from 
the Teslintoo ; Schwatka called it the D’Abbadie. Sixteen years 
ago a party of four miners explored the Big Salmon for two 
hundred miles, finding gold on all the bars. But nobody paid 
any attention to the find. Now an important discovery has 
been made a short distance from the river mouth, and the Cana- 
dian mounted police are said to have abandoned their duty to 
go gold-hunting. 

A prospector named James Dobson, traveling over the ice 
from the lower Yukon, had arrived at Dawson before the iast 
advices left. He reported that only two holes had been sunk to 
bed-rock at Minook, but that the results were encouraging to 
the five hundred miners ice-bound there. Another place which 
has caught the gold-fever is Wrangel. This used to be a Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s fort, about 140 miles from Juneau, and on the 
Stikeen River. The Canadian surveyors believed that the best 
route to the Klondike would be by the Stikeen ; the Dominion 
government spent some money in cuttinga trail. The announce- 
ment that the route was open has had the effect of attracting a 
crowd to Wrangel, which is in full boom. A plate of pork and 
beans is worth $1.50. People are packed like herrings in huts 
and tents. As fast as they could get dogs the new-comers 
started in January for the diggings by the all-Canadian route. 
At latest dates several hundred of them were camped in the 
snow on the borders of the Stikeen, with every prospect of freez- 
ing to death if they cannot make their way back to Wrangel. 

The other all-Canadian route, which is attracting some at- 
tention in our Northwestern States, is not being traveled this 
winter, but may be attempted in the spring. It starts from 
Edmonton, on the Canadian Pacific Railroad. It is called by 
Klondikers the ‘* back-door” route. 

From Copper River, which many expect to be the camp of the 
future, we have advices to the last week in February. Quite a 
large body of prospectors have got into the country by crossing 
the Valdes Pass, and have thus far seen nothing of hostile In- 
dians. Copper River empties into the Gulf of Alaska, about 
120 miles west of Mount St. Elias and the boundary line of 141 
degrees. The Alaska Commercial Company has drawn from 
thence a regular annual supply of valuable furs, besides some 
gold and copper. A few miles further west is Cook’s Inlet, 
whose shores are said to be gold-bearing. The argonauts to 
Copper River have taken steps to organize a base of supplies 
animo manendi. They have founded a city which they call 
Copper City, and have adopted a code of laws. JOHN BONNER. 


Frightful Privation in Cuba. 


DISTRIBUTING RELIEF AT THE AMERICAN CONSULATE 
IN SANTIAGO DE CUBA. 

THE pictures we print herewith of the American consulate 
at Santiago de Cuba, which for five years past has been pre- 
sided over by Dr. Pulaski F. 
Hyatt, of Pennsylvania, shows 
the gathering of the hungry 
Cubans in front of the consu- 
late, awaiting their turns to be 
allowed by the police to pass 
through the subway to the back 
court or yard where rations are 
issued by a committee of six 
persons, from 7:30 A. M. to5P. M, 

A large committee of char- 
itable Cuban ladies belonging 
to the must aristocratic families 
of Santiago visit the homes of 
the poor and issue tickets ac- 
cording to the number of needy 
ones in each house. These tick- 
ets are presented at the consu- 
late, and a week’s rations for 
each person is given out. Dur- 
ing the first six days 6,250 
rations were issued, each ration 
consisting of liberal pieces of 
pork, codfish, 
beans, and crackers made from 
the American flour received. 
Not one-half of the needy poor 


boneless rice, 
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have yet got their first week’s supply, the number being so 
great that it is utterly impossible for the ladies to issue the tick- 
ets fast enough and to use due j. dgment to prevent impositions. 

The consul has sent portions 0 his supplies to other towns of 
his district, and the first cargo t. at came to Santiago, consist- 
ing of 208 bags of flour, 104 boxes of boneless codfish, 100 bags 
of rice, forty-three barrels of white beans, five large boxes of 
bacon, 120 cases of condensed milk, and sixty-five cases of evap- 
orated cream, is now exhausted, and many people are still 
hungry. 

The Governor of Santiago, Enrique Capriles, appointed Mr. 
Joaquin Villalou and Mr. Vincente Kindelau, while the consul 
appointed two highly respectable American citizens, Dr. Fred- 
erick Arze and Mr. Octaviano Duany, to superintend the dis- 
tribution. F. J. A. 

SANTIAGO DE CuBA, March 2d, 1898. 


The Loss of the « laine.”’’ 


STARRY and sweet was the tropic night, 
The low wind breathing soft and light 
Across the peaceful bay: 
The little waves with azure lips 
Ran gayly up to kiss the ships 
That all at anchor lay. 


White and stately, shining and trim, 
Silent and deathfual, mighty and grim, 
Lay our battle-ship. the Maine. 
Her deadly guns are still and cold, 
The fires are low in her steel-wrought hold, 
In this friendly port of Spain. 


While the southern stars above them sweep, 
The sailors watch, or the sailors sleep 
With calm and even breath: 
When—crasning thunder and bursting fire 
The low wave climbing high and higher, 
And—all in a moment—death ! 


Weep for the brave who lie at rest, . 
For the ship that nevermore shall breas 
The billows’ swell and la se; 
Shattered and sunk in her untried might, 
Sunk with never a chance to fight, 
By accident ? Perhaps 


But the blackest list of bloody crime 
Writ in the doomsday book of time, 
The worst its leaves contain 4 
Of lust of power and greed of gold, 
Of bigot hatred uncontrolled, 
Is thy dark record, Spain ! 


Treacherous, cruel, and accurst, 
Of all the deeds of earth, the worst 
Are sigued with the name of Spain ; 
And if this were indeed thy deed, 
O Judas of the nations, heed ! 
Thou diest with the Maine/ 
SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 


A Bird’s-eye View of the Naval 
Situation about Havana. 


THE large panoramic picture, by G. W. Peters, which occu- 
pies a double page of this number of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, is a 
novelty in more ways than one. It takes the spectator a mile 
or more up into the air, in one of those dirigible balloons which 
science has added to the factors of modern warfare, and gives 
him a comprehensive bird’s-eye view of the whole island of 
Cuba, with the surrounding waters and adjacent coasts, includ- 
ing Florida and a portion of the Gulf of Mexico. Of course this 
vastly exceeds the possibilities of the natural range of vision, so 
the picture is partly in the nature of a map. As the main ob- 
ject is to show how our fleets can be and are concentrated at or 
near Havana, a number of United States war-vessels appear in 
the view, around Key West, the Dry Tortugas, and the Cuban 
coast. The representation, necessarily, is merely figurative, for 
according to the actual proportions of the picture, the vessels 
are magnified to about forty or fifty miles each in length ! 

A few figures as to real distances and dimensions may be 
recalled with advantage. The island of Cuba, lying between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean, presents the form 
of a long crescent, with its inner curvature to the south. Its 
greatest length is 760 miles, and its greatest width 135 miles, 
with an average breadth of 80 miles. Its total area is 43,300 
square miles, exclusive of the outlying smaller islands, reefs, 
and keys, which number 570 on the northern coast and 730 on 
the southern. These make approach to the coast and its har- 
bors a matter of difficult pilotage. At its northernmost con- 
vexity the coast of Cuba is but 130 miles from Cape Sable in 
Florida ; its western extremity is less than that distance from 
Yucatan ; while on the east the still narrower Windward Pas- 
sage separates Cuba from the neighboring island of Hayti. 

It is in these waters, with Havana as the objective point, that 
the largest and most powerful war fleet ever carrying the Amer- 
ican flag into a foreign clime is gathered, under the present 
command of Rear-Admiral Montgomery Sicard. 
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Havana [lad for War! 


Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT’S STARTLING LETTER—DANGER 
OF AN OUTBREAK BY TWENTY THOUSAND SPANISH 
VOLUNTEERS—DEFENSELESS CONDITION OF HavaNna— 
Ture WeEAKNESS OF ITs FORTIFICATIONS POINTED OUT 
—SPANISH SOLDIERS WILLFULLY DESTROY THE CAR- 
RIAGE IN WHICH EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND RODE 
WuailILe VIsiTING HAVANA. 


Havana, CuBa, March 19th, by way of Key West. 

THE gravest question at the present moment in this hot- 
neaded city is not Will the United States take Cuba ?” but, 
** Will the Spanish volunteers take Havana?” Of the two evils 
—war with Uncle Sam, and an outbreak on the part of the vol- 
unteer soldiers—the citizens choose war. They know that 
Americans fight, while Spaniards only kill. The most feared 
and the most hated faction, therefore, is this loafing, lolling body 
of volunteers. There are 20,000 of these ‘‘ work-for-nothing ” 
soldiers idling from morning till night in groups in the cafés 
and public squares. That these soldiers contemplate an outbreak 
for the purpose of wholesale slaughter and indiscriminate loot- 
ing, has gore beyond rumor. Havana is completely in the power 
of these 20.000 armed men. 

Blanco has been asked to disarm them. It was found impos- 
sible, as they have no armory and no barracks. Each man 
sleeps where he will, with his own gun, purchased with his own 
money, by his bedside. They seem to have a leader, and are ap- 
parently well organized. They claim to be an organization like 
our own National Guard, yet they are wholly independent of the 
Spanish government, and have agreed to fight anybody and 
anything without pay. Each regiment numbers a full 1,000 
men, and there are twenty regiments. 

Recently, twenty colonels called on Blanco and asked if he 
intended to make an attempt to disarm and to disband the vol- 
unteers. Blanco, who is inclined to peace and diplomacy, an- 
swered, ‘‘ No.” Not satisfied with this, the twenty volunteer 
colonels demanded that Blanco’s ‘‘no” be confirmed by Ma- 
drid. The demand was granted. The volunteers at once 
assumed a most objectionable air of bravado. As a conse- 
quence the populace now look upon these so-called citizen sol- 
diers with gravest suspicion. The expected outbreak will not 
be directed against Americans. 

Weyler was a failure. Autonomy is a failure. But still 
there are Weylerites and still there are autonomists. The 
autonomist party consists of the most progressive among the 
Cubans, who desire to end the rebellion and have peace under 
any conditions The Weylerites are the 20,000 volunteer sol- 
diers. The bloodthirsty captain - general, when here, patted 
these soldiers on the back—though they were independent of 
his commands and cost his paymaster not one cent. During the 
last few days the cries of ‘‘ Down with autonomy !” and * Live 
Weylerism !” have been suspiciously and dangerously significant. 
It was through the efforts of the volunteers that Obispo Street, 
the Broadway of Havana, was re-named Weyler Street. The 
hated soldiers at once spread up and down the street, pasting 
the name Weyler over that of Obispo. The Cubans promptly 
tore the posters down. Next day the soldiers again stuck up 
their Weyler posters. This street-name warfare still continues. 
Cuban merchants claim that since the street has been named 
Weyler trade has fallen off fifty per cent. 

An instance of the present feeling toward Americans is 
shown in the breaking up re-ently of the volanta in which 
ex-President Cleveland rode when he visited Havana several 
years ago. A number of Spanish soldiers broke into the stable 
where its enterprising owner was exhibiting it, and smashed the 
volanta to splinters with paving-stones. With three Spanish 
ships-of-war in the harbor, with rumors of the Madrid demand 
for the recall of General Lee, with the arrest of one or two 
newspaper correspondents, with another ship-load of Spanish 
troops landing, and with the arrival of the United States ar- 
mored cruiser Montgomery, Havana completely lost its head ; 
excited groups talked of war as if it were an actual fact. The 
town, for the first winter in years, is free of tourists. The last 
steamers from New York brought only six or seven passengers 
each. There is not a single non-resident American woman in 
the city. 

The most appalling sights in Havana are the reconcentrados. 
Until recently they were allowed to roam through the streets, 
begging, but an order was issued to keep the reconcentrados 
confined to the field allotted to them. While the starving ones 
prowled the streets the Americans gave them pennies. The 
Cubans, heving no pennies to spare, looked commiserative. 
The Spanish soldiers pushed them aside roughly, glared at the 





THIS IS THE VOLANTA USED BY EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND WHEN IN HAVANA, SHOWN THERE 
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rHE ‘‘MONTGOMERY ” APPROACHING HAVANA, MORRO CASTLE ON THE PORT SIDE AND FORT PUNTA ON THE STARBOARD. 


(J. C. Hemment, our special artist, was arrested while making a photograph of Fort Punta, but after his release he 
made the picture given herewith.)—Ep. LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


charitable Americans, and looked gloatingly out ot one eye at 
the Cubans. The Spanish argument is: ‘‘ A reconcentrado, 
being a non-combatant, cannot be killed in open battle, there- 
fore let him starve to death.” The American relief and the 
work of Clara Barton have not extended twenty-five miles be- 
yond the limits of Havana, though a small supply of provisions 
was given out in Matanzas last Sunday. There are 25,000 of 
these starving creatures in this city—a smaller number in com- 
parison than in any other city on the island. The government 
itself admits that 500,000 poor wretches have already starved to 
death, and that there are 500,000 still left to come to the same 
end unless the aid is more thorough than at present. Of this 
half-million now alive 250,000 are beyond saving. This leaves 
250,000 who may be saved. But of these, not one in a thousand 
would be strong enough to work for months to come. In 
Havana the present death-rate among the reconcentrados is 100 
a day. 

Havana has one day each week upon which it changes from 
war-mad to pleasure-mad, The dayis Sunday. Carnival rules. 
In the morning, cock-fights. In the afternoon, the great bull- 
fight. In the evening, theatre, opera, masquerade balls, and a 
general mad merriment. 

Havana is practically defenseless. All its so-called defenses 
are like those of the other ports of Cuba, old and vulnerable. 
There is nothing here in the way of a shooting-iron worthy of 
being called ‘‘ big gun,” for the Spaniards have not a single piece 
capable of making a dent in any of our modern armored ships. 
During the last two years a feeble effort has been made toward 
improving Havana’s fortifications. The results thus far are the 
acquisition of two 12-inch Krupp rifles, and the expenditure, or 
rather waste, of an enormous amount of Spanish gold. 

Meanwhile Havana’s ordnance department is in no better 
condition than the fortifications themselves. It seems that La 
Cubana’s garrison, after superhuman exertions, was only able 
to return the Maine’s national salute, on her arrival, of twenty- 
five guns with nineteen straggling shots, delivered in what one 
of the Maine’s officers declared to be ‘‘ the most ragged salute I 
ever heard.” Time was when the city of Havana was one of the 
strong places of the world. That was in the days when battle- 
ships carried as many as cne hundred and twenty popguns, 
against whose puny fire towering walls of massive granite served 
as an impregnable defense. Modern ordnance, with its monster 
shot and almost fabulous range, has changed all. The seaward 
defenses of Havana may be divided into two classes—those within 
the harbor and at its entrance, which are interesting only for an 
antiquarian and picturesque aspect, and the modern works armed 
with a few pieces of heavy breech-loading ordnance, which, since 
the beginning of the war, have been erected along the shores 
east and west of the harbor mouth. 

Best known of all the forts of Havana is the world-renowned 
Morro Castle, the marvelously picturesque Medizval stronghold 
that crowns the rock eminence at the left of the entrance of the 
harbor. A hundred years ago 
its massive bastions, bristling 
with the heaviest artillery of 
the period, frowned defiance 
to the navies of the world. 
Now the Morro, stripped of 


all armament save a few harmless cannon, serves only as a 
prison, as a garrison for recruits from Spain, and as a signal- 
station and pedestal for the great light-house. Dividing it 
from the castle proper is an outwork known as the Velasco 
Battery. 

Across the harbor from the Morro stands the quaint old 
Castillo de la Punta, a square bastioned stone fort, mounting 
three or four old Parrots and one solitary 15-inch Rodman of 
the kind which is now being removed from Forts Hamilton and 
Wadsworth to make room for modern ordnance Beyond the 
Punta, all the way to the Cavalleria wharf, the shore is fairly 
incrusted with the remains of batteries, in their day most for- 
midable, but now stripped of armament and used only as bar- 
racks or storehouses. The walls of the stupendous fortress 
known as La Cubana crown the heights on the eastern shore of 
the harbor from near the southern sally-port of the Morro all 
the way to the village of Cassa Blanca, in an unbroken palisade 
of gray and white stone. La Cubana is now nothing but a vast 
prison and place of execution. Originally designed to mount 
hundreds of guns, it now possesses only a saluting-battery and 
five small rifles, with a few ancient pieces available for defense 
against a land attack. 

Most formidable of all the modern defensive works of Havana 
is the great sand battery at Playa del Chivo, on the seacoast, 
about three-quarters of a mile to the east ward of the Morro. 
It was recently declared by an American naval expert to be the 
‘‘only one in the construction of which the least glimmer of em- 
bellishment had been shown.” This battery mounts the two 
magnificent 12-inch Krupp rifles already spoken of, which, how- 
ever, are destitute of all protection save what is afforded by a 
broad but very low parapet of sand. 

Half a mile farther to the eastward is an unfinished battery 
of similar construction, mounting four 8-inch guns and a few 
small mortars. Both these batteries could be readily taken in 
flank and carried by troops landed in the unprotected little 
haven at Cojimar, three miles eastward of Havana. On the 
heights in the rear of the first battery are several large powder 
magazines, completely exposed to the fire of ships. To the 
westward of the harbor lies a chain of batteries, extending 
from La Punta all the way along the shore to the mouth of the 
Almendares River, where there is another sheltered landing- 
place with no other defense than the ancient castle of Carmelo, 
erected in 1509, the oldest building of European construction in 
the New World. A force landed here could proceed along the 
shore road under cover of the guns of the fleet and march into 
the city, carrying one battery after the other on the way. 

Of this range of works, the first, beginning at the eastward, 
is the Reina battery, a stone structure not unlike our Castle 
William, and, like it, armed with a few antique pieces of ord- 
nance. All of these batteries offer but trifling protection to the 
guns. Next toit, and within the outskirts of the city, is the 
Santa Clara battery, an earthwork which ranks next in im- 
portance to the big Playa del Chivo battery. It mounts three 
old style 10-inch Krupp and two 12-inch Ordofiez guns. These 
latter were built in Spain on asystem that has nothing to rec- 
ommend it beyond cheapness of construction, consisting as they 
do of a steel tube re-enforced, incredible as it may seem, with 
nothing better than a cast-iron jacket. GILson WILLETs. 





HAVANA NAVY YARD, SHOWING AMMUNITION RESERVE AND HOW IT IS EXPOSED TO 
DESTRUCTION OR CAPTURE.—PHOTOGRAP’{ TAKEN MARCH 7TH, 
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Financial—Wall Street Notes. 


[Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp. ] 

IT is a singular fact that during the past five years the stock 
market has persistently and continuously suffered from cli- 
maxes of uncertainty. The tariff agitation in 1892, the panic- 
breeding financial agitation in 1893 and 1894, the continued de- 
pression in 1895, the unsettled conditions of a Presidential 
campaign in 1896, intensified by the free-silver scare, and the 
renewal of the tariff agitation in 1897 for the final settlement of 
the question—all had their influence on business conditions in 
and out of Wall Street. 

The legislation at Washington during the past year, the rise 
in the price of wheat, the great balance of trade in our favor, 
all seemed to indicate that at last the period of uncertainty was 
at an end and a period of prosperity about to begin. The 
straining of our relations with Spain, arising from the De Lome 
incident, would not have seriously jeopardized these conditions, 
but the frightful disaster to the Maine, whatever may have 
been its cause, brought about another climax of uncertainty. 
Six months, and perhaps three months, from now this last cloud 
upon the situation may be dispelled. If so, we shall then enter 
upon such an era of prosperity as followed the resumption of 
specie payments; for we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
February receipts of the national Treasury this year, for the 
first time in six years, have exceeded the current expenses of 
the government for the same month. I predicted some time ago 
that before the summer months the monthly deficit of the gov- 
ernment would be wiped out by the receipts from customs and 
internal revenue. Of course this prediction cannot stand if we 
are to expend millions to put ourselves on a war footing. 

“TL. S. M.,” of Dover, New Hampshire, asks for information 
in reference to a firm on Milk Street, Boston, who claim to be 
‘¢ co-operative stock brokers,” and who promise to give not less 
than five per cent. interest per month on deposits, small and 
great. ‘‘L.S. M.” asks me if I think that an investment that 
guarantees at least sixty per cent. per year is safe. I reply that 
any investment that makes such a guarantee is the safest thing 
a person could get hold of. But is ‘‘ L. 8. M.” so foolish as not 
to know that if any concern can honestly guarantee sixty per 
cent. interest on deposits it need not advertise for business? It 
can find millions of dollars in savings banks and other institu- 
Has ‘*‘ L. S. M ” ever read the his- 
tory of investment concerns that have been floated and kept 
Let him ask 
any bank what the fate of every such concern has been. 


tions eager for such a profit. 
alive on promises of enormous rates of interest ? 


“FF. M.,” of Newark, New Jersey, writes that he has received 
a circular from a firm styling itself ‘‘ Investment Brokers,” 
stating that a Wyoming oil syudicate wishes to sink wells in 
Wyoming and sell shares at ** thirty cents on liberal terms.” 
‘F. M.” wishes to know if there is such a syndicate, and 
whether it offers a safe investment. 
have made I cannot learn that the banks of this city or any of 
the banking institutions know anything about the syndicate re- 
ferred to. If ‘‘ F. M.” will send me the circulars he has received, 
I promise an investigation. Meanwhile, my advice is that he 
fight shy of any institution that promises him unreasonable 
profits. 

“J. F. D.,” of Delaware, Ohio, says he has saved a few 
thousand dollars and wants to know whether I would advise 
him to invest it in a building and loan association, or in some 
stock or bond which could be realized upon promptly, in case 
of emergency. If ‘‘ J. F. D.” has only a few thousand dollars 
saved, and if he knows of a local building and loan association 
that is in the hands of men of high standing in the financial 


From such inquiries as I 


world, perhaps an investment in such an association might be 
wise. I always advise investments in first-class local securities, 
if they can be had. The gas, street-car, electric-light, and other 
local companies that are well established on a dividend-paying 
basis, and not mere speculative ventures, as well as local bank 
stocks, often offer the best field for small investments, because 
the investor can keep in personal contact with those who are in 
charge of such corporate interests, and will not therefore be at 
the mercy of strangers. If there are not such investments at 
hand for ‘J. F. D.,” I would advise that he make a purchase 
of some of the gilt-edged stocks or bonds now offered in Wall 
Street at fairly reasonable prices. New York Central, Lake 
Shore—in fact, any of the best Vanderbilts, either stocks or 
bonds, offer inducements. Northwestern, St. Paul preferred, 
Consolidated Ice preferred, American Cable, all offer good se- 
curity, and some of them guarantee much better rates of inter- 
est than can usually be expected. 

A Washington reader asks Jasper for his opinion of Lanston- 
Monotype and American Graphophone stocks. These stocks are 
not dealt in to any extent in this city, and therefore I am not 
qualified to give an opinion regarding them. If my corre- 
spondent has any documents containing facts and figures in 
reference to them which he will submit, I will be glad to give 
him my judgment. JASPER. 


Life Insurance—Questions. 


[Inquirers who desire an immediate or personal response to their 
letters should inclose a two-cent stamp.] 

**C, C.,” of St. Louis, says he was insured, in 1870, in the 
New York Life, for $5,000, on the ten-annual-payment, pro- 
gressive-dividend plan, and that according to the tables of the 
company, if he drew no dividends for twenty years his policy 
by natural accessions would double itself. He says it is now 
twenty-eight years since he took out the policy, and he is in- 
formed that, instead of doubling itself, it has only increased 
about $600. He says that the money he paid the company, if 
put at simple interest, would have doubled, and at compound 
interest would have been much larger. 

**C, C.” has received, I find, on examination, the reversion- 
ary additions to his policy, to which he is entitled under the 
terms of his agreement with the company. Of course it should 
be borne in mind that on a ten-payment life policy in the 
first ten years, while annual premiums are being paid, the divi- 
dends are higher than they will be after the premiums have 
ceased. For after that time the company is obliged to depend 
on the interest on the reserve fund for its profit, It costs money 
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to provide life insurance, and the many millions paid out in 
claims every year must come from premiums. Of course, if the 
money had been put at interest in a savings-bank, it would 
have brought larger returns, but I beg all my readers to differ- 
entiate between life insurance and investment. 

A life-insurance company is not a savings-bank. <A savings- 
bank hoards its savings, invests them, and pays interest thereon, 
and also returns the principal at any time. A life-insurance 
company retains its premiums for two purposes: first, to pay 
death losses, and, secondly, to pay expenses and to provide for 
emergencies. If the income of the life-insurance company is 
sufficiently large it should, and if properly conducted it does, 
return to its policy-holders a proper portion of its surplus earn- 
ings. ‘*C. C.” has had his life insured for thirty years. If his 
death had occurred soon after the insurance was issued his 
family would have been well provided for at very little cost 
to him. If he had put his money in a savings-bank his family 
would have only received what he kad put in, with interest. 
This should be borne in mind. If I bave not fully understood 
**C, C.’s” ease, or if he has reason to think the New York Life 
has broken its contract in any way, I would like to hear from 
him further. 

‘* Sivad,” of Haverhill, Massachusetts, asks if Hermit can 
tell him the difference between a natural-premium company, 
such as the Northwestern Life Association Company of Chi- 
cago, and an old-line company. He adds that the legal re- 
serve, he understands, is tied up and of no use to the companies 
or any one else. He thinks the natural-premium companies, by 
setting aside a certain percentage of their earnings for mortu- 
ary purposes, and a small additional percentage for contingen- 
cies could *‘ live without assessment.” 

‘*Sivad ” hardly seems to understand the insurance question. 
I must remind him that the natural-premium company pro- 
vides insurance at death only, and collects the cost of such in- 
surance in assessments which are intended to cover the current 
cost of insurance only, plus a charge for expenses. As people 
grow older the rate of mortality increases. 1t necessarily follows 
that the cost of insurance on the assessment plan becomes greater 
each year, until the charges are so heavy that it is not desirable 
to continue the insurance. An old-line company charges be- 
sides the current cost of insurance and expenses a sum techni- 
cally known as reserve. This reserve operates under the insur- 
ance in the same way that a sinking fund is built up under an 
issue of bonds, and it is computed in such a way that the pre- 
mium charged at the outset is never increaced. In tase the per- 
son insured carries his policy for a certain period of years, or is 
obliged to lapse his policy after it has been in force for three 
years, the companies generally guarantee to return this reserve 
in cash or its equivalent in paid-up insurance. The Northwest- 
ern Assurance Company, of Chicago, Illinois, at the close of 
1896 had assets of $1,039,963.85. Its total contingent mortuary 
liabilities were pretty heavy, amounting to $488,200. It had 
certificates in force to the number of 40,104, insuring $115,272,- 
000. It does business on the assessment plan. This will also 
answer ‘‘C. H. M.,” of Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 

*C. R. S.,” of Buffalo, inquires if the solvency of the New 
York Life Insurance Company has been imperiled by reason of 
its legal reserve. He asks, ‘‘ What is the purpose of the legal 
How is it created, when, and for what purpose can it 
be reduced? Do you consider an endowment policy in the New 
York Life a good investment ? Do they pay the estimated divi- 
dends, namely, on a twenty-year endowment for $2,000, the 
principal sum of $2,000 and dividends amounting to $1,053 ? 
What is your opinion of the Security Mutual Life Association, 
of Binghamton, New York ?”’ 

I reply that before the New York Life Insurance Company 
established its surplus reserve fund the move was carefuliy ex- 
amined into by the insurance department of New York State, 
and the principles which entered into the scheme received the 
hearty indorsement of that department. The solvency of the 
company is in no wise impaired by the fund. On the contrary, 
the fund is a test of solvency by the most conservative test 
known in life insurance. The voluntary action of the company 
in submitting to this test is evidence of the faith of the com- 
pany’s management in the strength and the healthy financial 
condition of the company. Moreover, the fund establishes a 
new principle in life insurance—that of guaranteeing dividends 
as earned. 

The New York Life is now building up two profit funds under 
each class of policies. One of these funds consists of guaranteed 
profits and the other of contingent profits. 
dowment policy in the New York Life a good investment policy. 
The dividend quoted by ‘‘C. R. 8S.” as being paid by the com- 
pany was paid in the present year on a policy taken out at age 
twenty-eight. 

The Security Mutual Life Association, of Binghamton, is a 
company organized on the assessment plan. Its invested as- 
sets on January Ist, 1897, were $437,102.24, and it had in force 
10,051 certificates insuring $22,619,563.50. 
ably a good company of its kind, but [ cannot recommend it as I 
would recommend the Equitable, Mutual, or the New York Life. 


kta Jame. 


Reclamation of Arid Lands. 


WONDERFUL RESULTS OF IRRIGATION — VEGETABLES AND 
FRUITS OF UNUSUAL SIZE AND Most DELICATE FLAVOR 
—PROFITABLE MELON - Ratsinc— A SEctTION PaRTICu- 
LARLY INVITING TO THE CHEAP-HOME SEEKER. 


reserve ? 


I consider an en- 


The company is prob- 


BorsE City, IpaAHO, March 14th, 1898.—One-half the area of 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska, is arid—that is, it is not 
capable of producing crops without the artificial application of 
water. The soil, for the most part, is very fertile when fed 
with moisture. The climate of this arid region varies with the 
Jatitude and elevation. There is probably no other equal area 
on earth so free from miasmatic vapors 

The home market of the mining camp and the stock-grower 
gives a higher value to supplies produced than is averaged 
by the truck-grower in the East. 
are found to.be sufficient to give a competence to a family. I 
will describe a small section of southern Idaho and eastern 


Ten and twenty-acre farms 
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Oregon that is at present attracting considerable attention by 

reason of its especial adaptation to the lesshardy fruits. On the 
. ° _ 7 

old route of the Oregon immigrant, now followed by the Oregon 

Short Line, nearly midway between Salt Lake and Portland, 

the train glides through the broad valley of the sinuous Snake 

or Soshone, now dotted with fertile farms. 

In the lower portion, for a hundred miles or more before the 
river breaks its way through the western brim of the valley, 
near the charming village of Weiser, the elevation is less than 
half that of Salt Lake. As a consequence the climate is adapted 
to many fruits that cannot be grown in that well-known “ valley 
of the saints.” Never have I seen finer apples than this section 
produces—real genuine Newtown pippins, such as grow else- 
where only in eastern New York; Johnans superior in size, 
color and flavor to those of the Wellhouse orchard in eastern 
Kansas, and bright-red Spitzenbergs, without a blemish ; pears 
equaling those of California in size, but with qualities other than 
those that please the eye alone. Prunes yield insuch abundance 
that were I to give the actual facts the reader would scarcely 
believe them. This Idaho prune when fresh is large, firm, rich 
and sweet, and when desiccated, even more sought after than 
the best peach or apricot, and is not to be classed with the black, 
tasteless, gritty boarding-house prune so often met with. 

The tender-nut trees, such as the almond, English walnut, 
and the European chestnut, withstand the mild, steady winters, 
coming in bearing as do the pecan, the apple, pear, and prune, 
in four to six years from planting. Berries of all kinds are 
bountiful bearers, and, like the larger fruits, possess a solidity 
that makes them good shippers. 

Rocky Ford, in Colorado near Pueblo, irrigated by the Ar- 
kansas River, has become noted throughout the East for the per- 
fection of melons, and last season convinced the melon trade 
that the days of the Georgia melon were numbered. Last year 
Payette, in this Idaho valley, demonstrated that it produced 
melons of superior quality. A few cars shipped to St. Louis, 
Chicago, and New York, brought convincing arguments in the 
way of contracts for all they were able to produce. Freight rates, 
owing to the friendly co-operation of the railroad, are no more 
than from the Rocky Ford district. Caidwell, Weiser, and 
Nampa, in Idaho, and Arcadia_and Ontario on the Oregon side 
of the river, are each preparing to help in the good work of pro- 
moting the happiness of mankind by raising their quota ef -de- 
licious melons. 

The barons of the range country have learned that their 
greatest profit comes from feeding their stock a few months 
during the winter season. Alfalfa produces abundantly, and 
with irrigation there is no difficulty in getting a stand the first 
season, even when no cultivation is given other than clearing 
the land of the sage and harrowing in at a total expense of less 
than three dollars per acre. A fair crop is assured the same 
season, and two to four cuttings, each of two to three tons per 
acre, subsequent seasons. From a field of 320 acres of the Ar- 
cadia Orchard Homes Colony’s lands 1,900 tons were sold this 
season to feeders of cattle from the ranges of eastern Oregon. 

It is predicted that the greatest percentage of railroad build- 
ing for the next decade will be in the arid country. Of this, the 
Snake River valley —fifty miles wide and three hundred long— 
is likely to be au active centre. Through its length runs-the 
Oregon Short Lise, well constructed and with the best modern 
equipment. A line extending from the lower valley to San 
Francisco seems certain of early construction. The road partly 
constructed from Yaquima Bay, on the coast, it is predicted, 
will soon be completed to a connection at least with the Oregon 
Short Line, while forces are now_on the ground preparing for 
the completion of the line to the mines of tiie Owyhee, to the 
Seven Devils, and also to the millions of acres of the finestbody 
of virgin pine in the United States, lyimg on the sources of the 
Payette, the Boise, and the Weiser. 

The principal irrigation canals are taken from the Boise, the 
Payette, and the Weiser, which have their sources in the forests 
of the north, and the Mathew and the Owyhee, that collect the 
waters of the ranges to the south. These rivers, having their 
watersheds in the snow-capped ranges, are at their flood only in 
midsummer 

The construction of the completed ditches has already in- 
volved an expense of several million dollars, and covers consid- 
erable land not yet in cultivation, which is sold at a tithe of the 
price of lands in California, where, it seems to me, conditions 
are much more unfavorable. The cities, towns, and villages 
are representative communities where thrift and school-houses 
abound. The settlers, who are fast filling the valley, are mostly 
attracted by the favorable conditions for fruit-culture, whic 
have been promoted, in every possible way, by a liberal policy on 
the part of the management of the Oregon Short Line Railroad. 
The ditches have, in some instances, been built by the farmers 
owning the land, but in most cases by incorporated companies. 
The Boise and Nampa Canal, one of the latter class, cost nearly 
half a million dollars, and, with its hundred miles of main and 
laterals, furnishes power to light Boise, the capital city, and 
run the motor-cars, besides watering the lands about Nampa 
and large bodies at Caldwell, forty miles from its head-gate. 

The great Payette Canal waters the rich valley of the Pay- 
ette and brings prosperity to the ideal farm colony of New 
Plymouth, with its thrifty New England customs. The other 
canals, some of nearly equal magnitude, water the lands about 
Weiser, Ontario, and the Arcadia Orchard Homes Colony; 
while others still are projected and will be constructed as the 
demand for land for cultivation creates the necessity. 

The soil of the entire valley is impregnated with gold in a 
flour so fine as to render its complete reclamation as yet impos- 
sible. 

A spirit of progress pervades this entire section. In towns 
and farm villages social organizations, denominated ‘‘ Boards of 
Trade,” do much to promote desirable immigration, direct public 
improvements, and aid and welcome the new-comer. 

H. H. AuuEn. 


An Important Change. 


ANNOUNCEMENT THAT Wi1Lt BE OF INTEREST TO 
Mrn GENERALLY. 


BusINESS 


Ir has just been announced by Mr. Lyman D. Morse, of the 
well-known advertising agency which bears his name, that Mr. 
Henry H. Douglas, who has been long and favorably known as 
being connected with a prominent agency of Boston, has ac- 
quired an interest in the former’s business. Mr. Morse has thus 
associated with himself a successful man of business, and Mr. 
Douglas has secured an interest in an agency whose prestige and 
reputation are favorably known on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Morse will still continue to give that personal attention 
to the business which has made the agency famous for the ex- 
traordinary service rendered to his clients. To still further ad- 
vance their clients’ interests and for the greater development of 
the business, a Boston office has been opened at 62 Devonshire 
building, under charge of Mr. G. H. Harmon, who is well known 
and has been in the agency business for some years, * 
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A BUNCH OF PRUNES. AND SARATI SAID: **GOD HATH MADE ME TO LAUGH.” 
: GENESIS XX1.. 6. 


REPORT OF THE SPIES. CENTRAL AVENUE, ARCADIA ORCHARD, HOMES COLONY. 


BOISE & NAMPA IRRIGATION AND POWER COMPANY’S HEAD-GATE ON MAIN CANAL. MAIN LATERAL FARMER’S CANAL, ONTARIO, OREGON, 


“oar” 


ORCHARD NEAR CALDWELL—FIRST YEAR FROM THE SAGE. THE SAGE DESERT. 


PRUNE ORCHARD OF C, 8, FOSSELMAN, NEAR WEISER—THIRD YEAR FROM SAGE PAYETTE NURSERIES, 


SCENES ON OREGON SHORT LINE, IN SOUTHERN IDAHO AND OREGON. 
(Szz Pace 2038.) 
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THE WANAMAKER STORE 


SENDING FOR SAMPLES 


No matter where you live, you can, if you wish, look over 
the entire stock in our store by sample. This is pretty strong 
talk, for this is the largest stock in the country, and one of the 
largest in the world. But we are glad to send samples as often 
as you wish, for we know 
what the result will be. 

Of course you know that 
large buying means low 
prices—that’s elementary 
mercantile law. Perhaps you 
didn’t know that we are the 
largest buyers for retail con- 
sumption in the whole world, 
with possibly one exception 
in another country. It fol- 
lows that our prices ought to 
be the lowest in the whole 
world, and we have tried to 
make them so. 

It is a matter which you 
can test for yourself, and we 
wish you would. Write us for samples of whatever you want. 
Take Silks, for instance, and find out what we can do for you at 
75c. and $1.00 a yard. We have more than three hundred 
styles of dollar silks alone. Take Dress Goods—there’s a 
particularly good value in the favorite Covert Cloths, at 75c. a 
yard, we'd like you to know about. Goods are 52 inches wide, 
and there are twelve shades. You'll find them the usual dollar 
kind. Perhaps you'll be interested in some Dotted Swiss Mus- 
lins which we have at 15c. a yard. You never saw this quality 
at that price before, we are sure. 

We have one hundred and twelve styles in first-class 
Ginghams—goods which sold only a little while ago for 2oc. 
a yard. The lowest price which ever was on them was 12 %c. 
We're selling them now for ezght and a half cents a yard. 

And so it goes. No matter what it is that you want, we 
have it, if it is dry goods, and have it cheaper and better than 
you are accustomed to finding it. 

We think we have the fastest and most satisfactory Mail 
Order Service in the country. Will you try it? 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


BROADWAY 
Section 189. New York 
| (Please address exactly as above.) 





























THE PRUDENTIAL '™ 1897 


Made Magnificent Gains in Every Department of Its Business 








Assets Increased to 


$23,984,569.72 


Income Increased to 


$15,580,764.65 


Surplus Increased to 
$5,240,118.36 
Insurance in Force 

Increased to 


$363,117,590.00 
The Prudential 2st =! 


good in Life Insurance and under the 
best conditions. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR] 
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Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Children. Amounts, $50,000-$15. 
Premiums payable Yearly, Half-¥ early, Quarterly, or Weekly. Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 















‘Runnymede Club 


Udhisky 


IS BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER DIRECT SUPER- 
VISION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT, GUARANTEEING THE AGE AND 
ABSOLUTE PURITY, AS CERTIFIED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT STAMP ON EACH BOTTLE. 


MAKES ADULTERATION IMPOSSIBLE. 

IT {§ OBTAINABLE FROM ALL RELIABLE DEAL- 

ERS WHEREVER THE BEST WHISKIES ARE SOLD. 

IF NOT AT YOUR DEALER'S, WRITE TO US. 
R, F. BALKE & Co., 

DISTILLERS AND BOTTLERS IN BOND Louisville,Kentucky,U.S.A. 
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ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
AND READING ROUTE. 


SEND a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, and receive 
by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlantic 
City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses, as 
well as other information of value Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped vith Pullman 
parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
tun between Philadelyhia and New York City via 
Philadelphia and Reading route. 








A FEW big “drops of Abbott's Original Angostura 
Bitters make tasty the tasteless table-waters. The 
system responds all the better. 





Tue Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the public 
for their power, purity, richness. and quality of tone, 
and are considered the most durable and reliable 
pianos ever made. 


Dr. S1eGert’s Angostura Bitters are the most effi- 
cacious stimulant to excite the appetite. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WInsLow's Soorna- 
1nG Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


Price has been reduced on the original old-fash- 
ioned Dobbins’s Electric Soap, so that it can now 
be bought at 8 cents a bar, two bars for 15 cents. 
Quality same as for last 33 years, ‘‘ BEST OF ALL.” 
Ask your grocer for it. 






















There’s something 
about this soap that 
leads the user to 


wire CONSTANTINE’S 


others 
of it’s PINE TAR SOAP 
virtues. (Persian Healing) 


Delightful for the 
every day toilet and 
bath. 


Sold by druggists. 


000 


LEGAL NOTICE. 
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ARMY BUILDING, WHITEHALL ST., NEW 
York City, February 23, 1898.—Sealed proposals, in 
triplicate, will be received here until 12 o'clock 
noon, March 25, 1898, and then opened, for sup- 
plying stationery, lamp-chimneys and globes, mow- 
ers, horseshoes, oils, rope, and miscellaneous arti- 
cles specified in schedule to be had at this office. 
The United States reserves the right to reject or 
accept any or all proposals, or any part thereof. 
Preference will be given to articles of domestic pro 
duction or manufacture, conditions of quality and 
price (including in the price of foreign productions 
and manufactures the duty thereon) being equal. 










Envelopes containing proposals should be ad- | 


dressed to 
A. 8. KIMBALL, D. Q. M. Gen'l. 
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Surpassing All Others 

We this year make but one model, 

and crowd into that all possible 

quality and beauty. There is no 

bicycle to compare with the 


Bicycles $ 5 ae / 
The beautiful Waverley 
Catalogue is free. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Advertise in Leslie’s. 

















Cotton Dress Fabrics. 


“FRERES KOECHLIN’S” 
Printed Organdies and Africaines. 
DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S 
Celebrated Plaid, Check and Stripe 
Ginghams. 


Linon Batiste. 
Embroidered Etamines, Geisha 
Cloths, 

Printed Dimities, 
French Piqués, Nainsooks, and 
Mulls. 


Proadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





This Publication is printed with Ink 
manufactured by 


FRED’K H. LEVEY Co., 
g9 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


HEADS THE LIST. 
OF THE 
HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 
It is the favorite of the artists 
and the refined musical publie. 


SOHMER & CO., 


Piano Manufacturers 
New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE, COR. 22D STREET. 





“AA HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


_ SAPOLIO 








10¢ 25¢50¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
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THE “‘MAINE’S” SMOKESTACKS ON BOARD A BARGE, READY TO BE SENT AWAY. 





PORT SIDE OF TUE WRECK, ALMOST UND&R WATER, 








A SPANISH DIVER GOING DOWN TO MAKE EXAMINATION OF THE FORWARD MAGAZINE. 


THE WORK OF THE DIVERS AT THE WRECK, AND REMOVAL OF WRECKAGE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEMMENT. —(SEE PaGeE 14.) 
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Copyright. 1898. by Lester's Week.y. 


THE ‘*‘MAINE’’ AS SHE APPEARED ON THE MORNING OF JANUARY 


[DESTROYED BY EN?PUOSION, FEBRU 





E’s WEEKLY. 





NUARY 257, 1898, WHILE ENTERING THE HARBOR OF HAVANA. 


OSION, FEBRUARY 151TH, ISVS ] 
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Tonical and Restorative. 
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RICH, PURE FLAVOR. 
BICYCLE and 


Don't Bin GOLF GARTER 





for men and women retains its elasticity ; absolutely 

sustains the stocking; is anjustable and don’t bind 

the leg. Of dealers, or by mail on receipt of price. 

SILK (black, blue, orange, pink, scarlet and tan), 
35ce. COTTON, (black only), 25c. 


C, E, CONOVER CO., N. Y., Wholesale Agents 


Novelty Co.; Manufactu rers, 


Blakesley 
BOX 18, BRISTOL, CONN 
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MY OWN’’CYCLES 
With Patent Combined Automatic 
Coaster and Brake. Coast with 
pedals stationary and feet on 
“them; nothing so fine since in- 





vention of pneumatics. From Factory straight to | 


Rider Below jobbing prices. NO TRASH, 
NO JOB LOTS. Send for catalogue and special 
offer. F. S. Br AVIS, 39 FP St., Peoria, Ill 











WASHINGTON. 





PERSONALLY -CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The next three-day personally-conducted tour to 
Washington via Pennsylvania Railroad willleave New 
York and Philadelphia on Thursday, March &lst. 
Opportunity wiil be afforded to visit, under the intel- 
ligent «bre ction of an experienced tourist agett, all 
the principal points of interest, the Capitol, Executive 
Mausion, Congressional Library, the Monument, Na- 
tional Museum, etc. An experienced chaperon will 
also accompany the party as a companion for the 
unescorted lady tourists. 

The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Phil- 
adelphia, and proportionate rates from other points, 
includes all necessary expenses during the entire 
trip — transportation, hotel accommodations, and 
guides 

Persons desiring to return via Gettysburg may do 
so Ly purchasing tickets at $2 extra, which include 
this privilege. An opportunity will also be afforded 
to visit Mt. Vernon and Arlington at a slight addi- 
tional expense. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 


General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 
SuPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 


Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta 
neous affections ; 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Park 
& Tilford, New York ; druggists, perfumers, fancy- 
goods stores. 
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it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
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IN THE LEAD! 


Thirty years’ experience, the best 
materials, and the finest finish have 
put it there. 





RAWSON’S 
Saratoga and U.$. Army Suspensory 


A CURE FOR LAME BACK. 


Sold everywhere, or from manufacturer, 
8. E. G. RAWSON, 


Dept. G. Saratoga, N. Y. 
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Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 
out nervous distress, expels nico- 
tine, purifies the blood, re- 
stores lost manhood, 
makes you strong 
in health, nerve 
and pocket- 
book. 
-* 








sold, 000 
cases cured. Buy 
NO-TO-BAC from 









HEAR YOUR OWN VOICE! 


The Graphophone is a mirror for the voice. 


Its marvelous 


power of reproducing anything audible makes it the most fascina- 
ting and most versatile entertainer that invention ever produced. 


It is simple in construction and easy to operate. 


It makes records 


of spoken words, music, or any sound at once, and these records 


can be reproduced immediately and any number of times, or pre- 


served for reproduction in the future. 
‘ band and orchestral, vocal and instrumental music, and 


records < 
of recitai 
are clear-toned and brilliant. 


1ons and funny sayings of comedians. 


It reproduces the standard 


Its reproductions 


The Graphophone is superior to other talking machines, 


because one can make his own records on it and reproduce them 


at once, 


of records made in a laboratory. 


Its performances are not confined to the reproduction 

















Graphophones are sold for $10 and up. | 


Manufactured under the patents of Bett, Tainrer, Epison, 


and Macpona.LpD. 


quarters of the world for 


Our establishment is manufacturing head- 


Talking Machines and Talking Machine Supplies. 


WRITE FOR 


CATALOGUE 


B—C, 


Columbia Phonograph Co., dept. 8-c., 


NEW YORK: 1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway. 
PARIS: 34 Boulevard des Italiens. 
CHICAGO: 211 State Street. 

ST. LOUIS: 720-722 Olive Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 1082 Chestnut Street. 
WASHINGTON : 
BALTIMORE: 110 East Baltimore Street. 
BUFFALO: 813 Main Street. 


919 Pennsylvania Avenue, 









< CENTRAL > 
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Parlor-Café Cars. 


6) POPULAR <~ 
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“NIGHT TRAIN 


Pullman Buffet Open 


Free Reclining Chair Cars. 
and Compartment Sleeping Cars. 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 
READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 


A. H. HANSON,G.P.A. Ill. Cent. R. R. Chicago, IIL. 





POSITIVELY CIVEN AWAY! 
150 Photographs of the Klondike, 


ALASKA AND THE N, W. TERRITORY. 
Full set free to all. First and only reliable photo. ever pub- 
lished. Every photo. copyrighted. Interesting and highly in- 
structive. Worth $5.00; we give them away. Send address 
=o LANE, HALL & CO., 
Dept. L. Providence, R. |. 





The 
California 
Piiiknase! 


Santa Fe 


The Perfect Train 


Newest Pullmans, Buffet-Smoking-Library 
Car, Through Dining Car, Pintsch Gas. 


The Direct Route 
2265 miles Chicago to Los Angeles. 

The Shortest Time 
72 hours from Chicago, 69 from St. Louis, 


, Apply to any Agent for detailed information. 





W. J. Black, G.P.A, 
© Torexa, Kay. 


C. A. Higgins, A.G.P.A. 
Cuicago. 
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SO” AGENTS WANTED < 
MURAT HALSTEAD’S GREAT CUBA BOOK. 


All about Cuba;Spain; Maine Disasier;and War: 
great excitement;everyone buys it;one agent sold 
87 in one diay; onother made $13.00 in one hour. 600 
O pages: magnificent il!ustrations; photographs, etc. ; 

ow price; we guarantee the most liberal terms; 
freight paid; 20 days credit;outtit free; send 10 two- () 
cent stumps to pay postage. 
THE BIBLE HOUSE, 324 Dearborn St., CHTCAGO. () 


ODOQDQDQDONNDHNNNNNAADOOOOO 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Be Patriotic and wear a gold-plated pin; a miniature of 
the famous 


BATTLE-SHIP “MAINE.” 


An exact representation. Handsomest historical souvenir 
ever issued. Send address at once to 


LANE, HALL & CO., 
Providence, R. i, 


LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAMNM, Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 
Press Cutting Bureau will send 


r ’ 
ROMEIKE § you all newspaper clippings which 


= appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you want to be “up to date.” Every newspaper 


OO 


O 


OO 





Dept. L. 





and periodical of importance in the United States and 
Europe is searched for your notices. Hengy RoMEIKRE, 
(39 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment willcure Bline 
Uleerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, We, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, O. 


TEAS COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
illustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 





20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 








Itrests with you whether you continue the 

nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA 

removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the blood, re. p00.- 

stores lost manhood. 000 boxes 

makes you strong sold. 400,000 

in health, nerve cases cured Buy 
NO-TO- BAC from 

r own druggist. who 





OOK. 
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gu 
Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New York. 











PATRONIZE AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
WEAR KNON’S HATS 
MADE BY AMERICAN LABOR 








The Lost Maine!. 


In 
olors. 


For 10 Cents we will send you this Beautiful Reproduction in 10 
Colors, of Schell’s Water-Color Painting of the U.S. S. Maine, in Havana 
Harbor, printed on heavy plate paper, suitable for framing. 











This special edition of our handsome supplement is published for the benefit of those of our readers who 


desire the picture for framing. 


From it is eliminated all the wording appearing upon the supplement proper, 


Cut out this advertisement, write your name and address plainly on these lines. and 
send it, with 10 Cents, to the publisher’s address below. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Between New York and Chicago in 24 hours...... 
Via New York Central and Michigan Central Route 


THE NORTH SHORE LIMITED. 

















Smrra—‘‘ Come on, old man ; you can easily swim to shore.” 
Jones—‘‘ Not much. [ate a lot of biscuits this morning which my wife made herself.” 


Absolutely Reliable — 
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AFTER THE BOAT CAPSIZED, 








REMINGTON 


PEWRITER 


NEW MODELS. 
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Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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Always. 





THE 

















The Merit 


ofabsolute PURITY, W 
fine BOUQUET and % 
moderate PRICE has & 
brought YF 


Great 
Western 


to the first place in@ 
American Champagnes @ | 
and enabled it to dis- gf, 
lace the high-priced 3 
oreign wines in many © 
jomes, clubs and cafés. ¥ 





| 
| 
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‘The vintage offered this G 
season is especially dry & 
and pleasing. ‘yy 


SOLE MAKERS, 


N. Y.¥% 


@prereco.xvyr. g 
8.8. PIERCE CO., Boston. & 





CRamber 


BICYCLES 





will always be remembered because, 
no matter how much the price has been 
reduced, from year to year, the quality 
bas improved each season. 


Rew 


alwage will mean “the best there is in 
wheels.” 








THIS SEASON THEY ARE 


Unique booklet free at all Rambler Agencies. 


SOLD BY y GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


jicago, Boston, Washingto: 


Chi " k, 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Cleveland, 














THE MARVEX GLOVE 





A new Kid Glove embodying 
the highest art in Glove-mak- 
ing. On sale exclusively bv 


B.Altmans Co, 





PERSONALLY- 





PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


TOURS 


CONDUCTED 











NEW YORK, 








COLLARS & CUFFS 
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EL 





‘LINEN 














OLD Point ComFoRT, 
RICHMOND, AND WASHINGTON 


April 7.—$35.00, 


OLD Point COMFORT AND 
WASHINGTON, 


April 23.—$22.00. 


OLD POINT COMFORT. 


April 7 and 23.—$16.00, 


WASHINGTON. 


March 31, April 21, and May 12.—$14.50. 


For Itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway 
New York; or address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant 
General Passenger 
J. B,. HUTCHINS( 

General Manager. 
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SOLD AT OUR 
55 STORES 
LOCATED IN 
THE PRINCIPAL 
cimics THpouGt: || PALF 
OUT THE 
UNITED STATES. 
SEE DAILY 
PAPERS. 
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Styles and 





DOUGING. 
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WHE have always endeavored to give the wearers of W. L. Douglas Shoes 

the best that could be made at the price, and in announcing our spring 
and summer goods, we do so with the assurance that the results obtained will be 
duly appreciated by those who desire a first-class shoe at popular prices. 


PONE GENUINE unless W. L. Douglas name and price is stamped on bottom. | 

If not convenient to our stores or dealers, try our Mail Order Department. We 
send shoes everywhere on receipt of price with 25c. extra for carriage. State size 
and width wanted, we can fit you. Catalogue from W. L. DOUG..AS, Crockton, Mass. 





SOLD BY 5000 
RETAIL SHOE 
DEALERS IN 

Ay || EVERY SECTION 

Boy thy OF THE 
TNA UNITED STATES. 

LOCAL ADVER- 

TISING STATES 

WHERE. 





















Width 
From ‘A to EE. 















Hefeclefectefectedetrefetoefectoetecfet 


Di The only French wine that will not cause a headache. 


g [he Champagne of Royalty Rs 


43> 430 430 43e 43e 430 43 430 13> 130 1 1 


Adjectives cannot be found with which to exaggerate 
its many excellencies. 


Montebello is perfectly dry, but not acid. It is naturally fruity, 
but not, like many others, charged with brandy. 


dining-cars. 


From the old vineyard of the 


DUKES OF ORLEANS. 











ALFRED ve MONTEBELLO & CO., 
127 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 


LEON RENAULT, MANAGER. 
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ef Served at all first-class hotels, clubs, on steamships and 
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‘* Contains as much flesh-form- 
ing matter as beef.’’ 


vewewe 
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** Has stood the test of more 
than one hundred years’ use 
among all classes of people, 
and tor purity and honest 
worth is unequalled.” 
—Medical and Surgical Journal. 









TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. uta. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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TELEPHONE, 1579 BROAD. 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


One Price to All Alike. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


We agree to maintain the 
list price on the COLUM- 
BIA, HARTFORD and 
VEDETTE bicycles as pub- 
lished in our 1898 Catalogue 
during the remainder of the 


season, and until Oct. 1, 1898, 


POPE MFC. CO.., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


If Columbias are not properly represented 
in your vicinity, let us know. 
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Situation Graphically Described by Our Special 


Havana.—[See Page 215. | 


** STARVING, NAKED CUBA !’’—An Appalling 





Correspondent in 





